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PERSONAL 
XHIBITION of Paintings by Old Masters, 
French Impressionists, Modern’ English 
Artists, Water Colours by Brabazon on view at 
THE ECCLESTON GALLERIES, 20, Eccleston 
Street, Victoria, S.W.1. 
EXCLUSIVE Country Home offered gentleman 
in Historical Manor House. Near Conway 
Valley. Rough shooting, dogs welcomed. Best 
farm produce.—PENNANT HALL, Eglwys Bach, 
Tal-y-Cafn, North Wales. 
KEYA. If you think of settling in Kenya 
communicate with us, giving details of your 
requirements. The Highlands are healthy and 
offer Residential Farm Lands, Big Game and Bird 
Shooting, Polo and Fishing. Excellent bathing 
and surfing at the coast. References: National 
Bank of India Ltd., Bishopsgate, E.C.: Standard 
Bank of South Africa Ltd., 10, Clements Lane, 
E.C.; Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.), Circus Place, 
E.C.; The East Africa Office, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Over 30 years’ residence 
in the Colony.—WHEELOCK & COATES, Box 863, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 
CHOOLMASTER, wife, 2 children wish to spend 
August/September on Farm. Prepared work 
mornings coaching children or farmwork or will 
pay keep, etc. Preferably south England.— 
Write, Box 235. 
ANTED, Shooting Rights on Estate, several 
thousand acres, with keeper, within 25 miles 
Bristol.—Box 163. 
EST OF IRELAND. First-class 
Fishing reserved for MOY HOTEL, 
Co. Mayo.—Write for full particulars. 


Salmon 
Ballina, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WELL DRESSED 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, 
Costumes, etc., guaranteed Turned 
tailored as NEW. Over 30 years’ 
Savile Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and or 
Tailor-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
obligation. Send NOW for early completion.— 
SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 
61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. STReatham 1600, 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59k New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
ILL SAVILL AND HIS BAND, from the Officers 
Club, Grosvenor House and B.B.C. Broad- 
open for private dances or residential 
engagement.—35, Oxford Gardens, Denham. 
*Phone: Den. 2748. 
BLOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 
old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at each. ‘‘Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: Dept. 9B, RESARTUS, LTD., 1839, 
Queensway, London, W.2. 
ORSETS. Send your Corsets to us. Our 
experts will repair any make. Estimate of 
given and the Corsets returned to you in a 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 
IAMONDsS, 
SAPPHIRE 


LWAYS WITHOUT 
Overcoats, 

and Re- 
experience 
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cost 


JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usially high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396). 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
al! woodborers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
VA RITCHER, 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, designs 
and creates Hats of charm and distinction, 
and re-makes clients’ own hats with equal care. 
Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 
POOTWEAR REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now,.—Post to DOWIE & MARSHALL, 
LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1, and ask for estimate. 120 years’ 
reputation for craftsmanship. 
OUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done 
large number of pens for sale, 236, packing 
registration 1-. All guaranteed.—F. W. 
sAND, 14, Red Lion Square, London, 


Old Gold, Antique 


quickly. A 


and 
CLEVE 
W.C.1. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER. Perfect 
fitting: remodelling.—MRS. 
Granville Place, Portman Square, 
Fes. bought and 
repairs and remodels; finest 
RALLI FURS, Regent House, 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325 6. 
ANDBAGS, relinings, broken 
etc., repaired by experts. 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 57, 
S.W.3. 
INIATURES.—Treasured Memories, 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
VALERIE SERRES, 78a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage. Insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Mchr.). LTD., 
Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO., 
LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London area and the Home 
Counties: or collect anywhere in London area, 
return infortinght. Postalenquiriesto CARPET 
DEPT., 24 Craven St., Strand, W.C.2, or ’phone: 
GER. 5859 or 8514. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture and Silver in good condi- 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


cut and 
LEECH, 18, 
W.1. May. 5582. 
sold. Also 
workmanship. 
235, Regent 


Good Furs 


frames, clasps, 
Post or call. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (min. 
EDUCATIONAL 
YE A PRESS ARTIST.” Free booklet from the 
LONDON ART COLLEGE, Dept. C.143, 
Fleet Street, E, C.4. 
(AREERS FOR ARTISTIC MEN AND 
WOMEN who can learn to draw professionally. 
Manpower shortage swells demand for trained art 
talent. Unlimited opportunities NOW in Poster 
and Show Card Designing: Advertising Cut-outs 
and Dealers’ Counter and Window Display 
material for national sales. Demands for 
Catalogue Designs and trade illustrations for 
export exceeds supply. Ambitious talent PRO- 
FESSIONALLY and individually trained the 
Chelsea Way produces work that SELLS. Day 
and evening classes. Restaurant. Reduced fees 
Services. Term starts time enrolment. Write 
NOW Prospectus and details.—SECRETARY, 
CHELSEA SCHOOL COMMERCIAL ART, 50 
Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. = 
OYNS PARK RESIDENTIAL RIDING 
SCHOOL, Birdbrook, Essex. Telephone: 
Steeple Bumpstead 38. Expert instruction in 
equitation and horsemastership. Long and short 
courses.—Chief Instructor: C. Coombes, late 
instructor Equitation School, Weedon. 
‘HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'.d. for 
7 «Stories that Sell Today”’ (a special] bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrards Cross. Fulmer 256. 
YWVSERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO- MORROW? 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and litera- 
ture. Develop your latent talent in your spare 
time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL- 
ISM—the only schoo] under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED FEES. 
Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, English 
Literature. Personal tuition by correspondence. 
No time limit. Free advice and Booklet from 
Applications Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq. 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


GARDENING 


EAT HUMUS PRODUCTS, granulated for light 

porous soils, 1 cwt. 14-, 5 cwt. 60-. CHAR- 
PEAT lightens soils and corrects acidity, 1 cwt. 
16-, 5 cwt. 70-. LIME-PEAT, two soil condi- 
tioners in one, 1 cwt. 12-, 5 cwt. 50-. FRUIT- 
MULCH dressing for Tomatoes, Strawberries, etc., 
1 cwt. 12'-, 5 cwt. 50 -. Carriage paid, c.w.o. to the 
Manufacturers, PEAT & CHARCOAL, LTD., 
Drewsteignton, Exeter, Devon. 

TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few for 

sale. Order early. No purchase tax. Send 1d. 
stamp for List CL 46.—G. F. STRAWSON AND 
SON, Horley, Surrey. 

HOUSANDS OF TONS of beautiful Westmor- 

land water-worn Rockery Stone. Ideal for 
your garden.—For particulars, apply to: LIME 
AND LIMESTONE QUARRIES, Brough, West- 
morland. 

REE-ONION (giant improved variety). Huge 

crops of clean onions every year from same 
plants. Very hardy perennial, and immune from 
onion-fly. Onions grow in bunches up to 4 ft. 
above ground. Large 2-year-old plants, 12 - doz. 
—J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, 
Scotland. 








LIVESTOCK 
PEX PORTABLE PIG HUTS, floor space 7 ft. 
x7ft. £15 each. Small Unit Poultry Houses, 
floor space 6 ft. x 4 ft., £1212- each. Poultry 
Laying Arks, floor space 6 ft. x 3 ft., £815 - each. 
Carriage paid.—LOWER BROS., ‘'Gatewoods,”’ 
Rayne, Braintree, Essex. 
GGS AND POULTRY. December January 
hatched pullets and stock cockerels available 
from my pedigree blood-tested Light Sussex flock. 
Also hatching eggs. Prices on application.— 
VISCOUNT MONCK, Northington House, Overton, 
Basingstoke. 
LAYING DUCKS for sale. 6 Khaki Campbells 
and unrelated drake, £11; £1 refundable on 
return of crate. Satisfac tion guaranteed. Cash 
with order. Cakebread, **Savay Farm,’’ Denham, 
Bucks. Phone 2262. 
McMASTER PULLETS. 
8-9 weeks old. Sold for June. Booking July. 
L.S., R.LR., R.xS., B.L. x R., Br. L. x S., 11/6 each. 
Boxes and carriage free. Sent on seven days’ 
approval.—_D. McMASTER & CO., 30, Mount 
Bures Hall Farm, Bures, near Colchester, Essex. 
EAT, GRANULATED, 176 cwt. (approx.). 
carriage paid. Crushed Oyster Shell, 1 cwt., 
25-; 56 lbs., 15-, carriage paid. Hop manure, 
20 - cwt., carriage paid. Parrot Food, 6 pints, 20 -. 
Budgerigar Seed, 4 pints, 20-. Canary Mixture, 
4 pints, 20-. All post free.—ROTUNDA FOODS, 
South Street, Dorking, Surrey. 
OULTRY HOUSES. Please send for details of 
the BLACKNELL *‘ALL PURPOSE” to H. and 
H. BLACKNELL, Union Street, Farnborough, 
Hants. 
"TABLE POULTRY. Best Light-Sussex Cock- 
erels (heavy breed, white fleshed), 8 weeks 
old, 8-each. Also 6 weeks old Hardened Goslings 
30/- each. All carriage paid in non-returnable 
boxes. Live delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cash with order.—STUART, Framlingham, 
Suffolk. Phone: 135. 
ELSUMMERS. 
unsexed chicks double, 
Hundreds awards premier egg 
SMITH, Loxley Chase, Sheffield. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE" COPIES 
OUNTRY LIFE”’ copies, Sept. 8, 1944, to 
Dec. 28, 1945, except Nov. 2, 9, 16, 1945.— 

Offers: DAVIES, Temple House, Corsley, War- 
minster, Wilts. , ees 
OUNTRY LIFE” 27 copies, 
Dec., 1945.—Offers: GORDON, 
Avenue, Thorpe Bay, Essex. _ 
OUNTRY LIFE,"’ 1929-1945; 
1905-1945; practically 
offers?—Box 214. val - _ 
194 , 1944, 1945, complete; 1942 less January 
4, 11, 16, Feb. 5, Mar. 27, April 3, 10, 17. 
Offers.—Box 240. 
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3 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 
HOTELS AND ) GUESTS 


N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful West 

Wight. THE OSBORNE PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers hospitality, 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf and excellent food. 
Garage. Terms from 5 to 6', gns. per week. 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 

EAUTY OF LIVING: in 16th-century Manor. 

Lovely rooms and bathrooms; central heat. 
Cotswold surroundings; games and swimming: 
Danish-French-English dishes in ancient dining 
hall; attentive host.—WESTON MANOR, Weston- 
on-the-Green, Oxon. Bletchington 60. 

ORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH, | 

THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 
Always Good Food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
ASTBOURNE. 
SEAVIEW HOTEL 

On the Front and in the front rank. Famous for 
its food, comfort and courtesy. Inquiries will 
have the personal attention of our Manageress, 
Miss Finlayson. Tel.: Eastbourne 470 (3 lines). 

OR an early Summer or Autumn Holiday stay 

at this first-class four star hotel. 

THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, 
BUDE, CORNWALL, 

Private suites, good fare, warmth, and a few paces 
from Golf, Shops and Cinema. 
Telephone: Bude 15. 

GLorious COTSWOLDS. Langston Arms 

Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comfortable 

and excellent centre. Tel.: Kingham 209. 

AYTOR (nr. Newton Abbot) Moorland Hotel. 

Facing south, with pleasant gardens. Warm 
and comfortable. Riding stables adjoin. Tel. No.: 
Haytor 207. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 
TP Glorious Border Country. 
TEVIOTDALE LODGE 

offers an atmosphere of home with the service 
and comfort of a first-class hotel. Central heating, 
h. and c. water. Fishing, Shooting, Golf, Tennis, 
Moorland walks, Tariffon request. Near Hawick, 
Roxburghshire. Telephone: Teviotdale 232. 

EE BAY HOTEL. Lee, Devon, situated in 

beautiful and secluded valley by the sea.— 
JOHN HAMILTON, Proprietor, Ilfracombe 60. 

LANDUDNO. Sunnymede Private Hotel, 

West Parade, West Shore. Overlooking 
mountains and sea. Near golf course. H. and c. 
and fires in all bedrooms. Central heated. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. 

LONDon. WIL Hy HOTEL 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, fl 
Central for all parts of London. ~ thei bath and 
breakfast from 136. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2026/7/8. 

ACHRIE HOTEL, 4 miles from Port Ellen, 

Isle of Islay, has been acquired by Machrie 
Hotels, Ltd., and is under entirely new manage- 
ment. 

The eighteen-hole golf course considered one of 
the finest natural courses in the kingdom, which 
adjoins the hotel, is the property of the company. 

The hotel is situated facing the golf course and 
a 7-mile stretch of sand beach. Trout fishing 
available. Fully licensed. 

The new management has ensured first-class 
cuisine and service. Cars meet boats and planes 
by arrangement. A few vacancies remain for 
June, July and September. 

Apply: Major ALLAN CAMERON, M.C., Resi- 
dent Director, Machrie Hotel, Port Ellen, Isle of 
Islay. Phone: Port Ellen 10. 





MZA42Low. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 


fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 

ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 

Launceston. Shooting-Fishing. Between 
moors and sea, Good cooking; own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM, 
Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 

ORTH DEVON. Ashford Close Private Hotel, 

Ashford, Barnstaple. Tel. 3343. Delightfully 
situated; 4 acres gardens, etc.; 10 bedrooms, 
h. and c.; good food; 250 yards bus route.—Resi- 
dent Proprietors: Mr. and Mrs. W. E. BROOM. 

ORTH DEVON. Woodford Bridge Hotel, 

Milton Damerel, Brandis Corner. Between 
Bideford and Bude, on bus route. Ideal surround- 
ings; 4'. miles trout fishing. Good food, every 
comfort; h. and c. in all bedrooms. From 7 gns. 
Telephone: Milton Damerel 252 

HELTON COUNTRY HOTEL, Crossbush, 

Arundel, Old-world surroundings, modern 
comforts, h. and c, all rooms, central heating; 
own poultry and garden produce; excellent cui- 
sine. Private bathroom available.—Prop., MRS. 
GARDNER. ’Phone: Arundel 3286. From 7 gns. 
"THE GRAND HOTEL, 

FORT WILLIAM 

now opened under new proprietors and manage- 
ment. 

The Hotel has leased a famous Inverness-shire 
Deer Forest, and can offer its patrons deer- 
stalking under ideal conditions. Experienced 
Stalkers, Ghillies and Ponies will be provided at 
inclusive terms. In the absence of grouse, Rough 
Shooting and Fishing will also be available. 

THE GRAND HOTEL, FORT WILLIAM 
is a modern building, centrally heated, with 
delightful public rooms and 42 bedrooms (all hot 
running water). Excellent cuisine and service. 
Licensed. 

Terms on application to: Resident Director, 
GRAND HOTEL (FORT WILLIAM), LTD. 

Telephone: FORT WILLIAM 282. 


WANTED 


APPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


ENTLEY OR ROLLS-ROYCE SALOON 
urgently required.—LIONEL H. PUGH, 13, 
Brooks Mews, W.1. Mayfair 4433. 





WANTED 
COURTEOUS RECEPTION is a 
callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who urgently re 
quality Paste, Marcasite, Victorian 
Jewellery; Cultured and Imitation Pe 
Brooches, Vinaigrettes, etc. Highest 
New goods are being made again, s 
your unwanted jewellery before t 
ceases. Call or send registered post s; 
required. Cash or offer by return. 
AMEO BROOCHES, Necklets, Bar . Rip 
etc., wanted; diamond and all ger veller 
gold, silver articles, modern, antiqu Id ¢ 
silver cigarette cases (any condition nitati 
and cultured pearl necklets. High rs wi 
cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod), I (Der 
C.L.), Jewellers, 29, South Street, — orthis 
(Bankers: Nat. Prov.) ’ 


(SARPETS AND RUGS of distinction 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9875 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory) ar 
Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
AVE lady or gentleman Humber 
car they would dispose of, suita 
mence good-class hire car work?—Bo: 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLET( 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Bla 
Silver and Plated goods. Jeweller 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments 
Offer or cheque by return for consigy 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, © rrey, 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will ay ver 
satisfactory prices for good qualit: -addler 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), et: . in g; 
condition.—20, King St., Covent Gard n, wc 
HOT GUNS, WANTED TO PURCH?~£. 
dition immaterial if capable of rep ir. BE 
PRICES paid for any kind of 12b. Send ‘or insp 
tion; immediate return if offer not ac: «ptable 
CHARLES RIGGS & CO. (proprietor: of £, y 
Reilly & Co., Est. 100 years), 22 Wormw:od Stred 
London, E.C.2. Write for Gun and Crop /’rotect; 
lists. Gun repairs; best work. City prices, 
ANTED to purchase for cash, Ro!ls Roy 
and Bentley cars, limousines «nd ot} 
makes in good condition.—R. S. MEAI), Altw: 
Garage, Altwood Road, Maidenhead. ‘Velephor 
Littlewick Green 70. 


FOR SALE in 
APRON HABIT, by Campion; in exc: 
dition; also Boots, size 4', 
£20.—Box 218. 
UTO-MOWER for sale, 1937, laid up w: 
Recently serviced and as new. 18-inch blad 
Complete with seat, rubber wheels for movin 
etc. Offers?—LISTER, Heston House, Finchan 
stead, Berks. _ : 
EAUTIFUL cream Lamb Coat, ne 
lined pink crepe-de-Chine; women's 
length 28 inches. Price 38 guineas.—Bo 
USVINE RIDING HABIT for sale, 
Boots made by Peel (side saddles) 
Saloon, 1938, price £330.—Apply, Box 23" 
OMPLETE YEARS of ‘'My Garde: 
from 1937 to 1945; one copy only mi 
1941. Half price, or best offer.—Mrs. 
Coldharbour, Buxted, Sussex. 
HURN STANDS, made from Go 
surplus equipment. All steel and 
years. Painted dark green, look natur 
surroundings. Greatly facilitate lo 
unloading. Prices from £415-. | 
brochure on request.—JOHN CHAPMAN 
Povey Cross, Horley, Surrey. 
UNS. Verney-Carron, 16 bore, aliiost né 
22 gens. Mauser .22 rifle, magazine, ne 
canvas case, 18 gns. Also 1 pair bino ulars 
case, 7 x 56, new, 8 gns., and stopwatc!), 3 gns 
Box 241. 
O COUPONS. 
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Beautiful Mink Cave, 24 
x 68 in.; excellent condition; k lined 
modern shape. Harrods valuation £150. -Box 24 
LD carved oak Dining Table, 5 ft. 1 in. } 
3 ft. 10 in., £25.—Phone Putney 50°). FORY 
SHEW, 105, Roehampton Vale, S.W.15. 
URDY double-barrelled 12-bore h 
ejector, in leather case. Can be s¢ 
by appointment. £150.—Box 238. 
ACRIFICE. No coupons. 19 yard 
Crepe, 3 sky, 3 pink, 13 ivory, 30 - 
231. 
WO Wardrobe Cabin Trunks, fitte 
etc. Lady’s 40 x 22 x 14, gent’s 4 
very little used. Best offer over £20 e: 
RUSSELL, 17, Boyn Hill Avenue, Maic 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
AN experienced, domesticated Hous« 
well-equipped, modern, countr) 
Quite get-at-able; one lady; good } 
must be fond of country.—Write, Box « 
LORIST. Experienced Assistant nagereé 
required for florist shop and floral ration 
in leading West End hotel. —Apply, Bo 226. 
“ADY, car-driver, domesticated, cov —y love 
as family; daily help; all mode: <onvet! 
ences; family two (fruit growers). S Y. BOK 
off duty and some week-ends.—LAD\  ARKEA 
Egerton, Kent. 


SITUATIONS WANTEL 
X-REME OFFICER (45), _ pre-v 
engineer branches suitable for ¢€ 
Completed army-sponsored course | 
with College Estate management. Vé 
the latter.—Interested people please 
cate first instance with Box 228. 
EX -WREN PETTY OFFICER (telegr 
23, seeks interesting post in E 
abroad. Knowledge of horses, dogs, F 
horticulture. Would consider partner 
appearance. Excellent organiser. Us 
control.—Box 230. 
OUSE or House and Estate Carpe 
re-engagement private service. 
South of England preferred; well exp 
Apply: W. GILBERT, The Stables, Ing 
Staffs. . 
AND AGENCY. Ex-officer, 28, desir 
pupil. Cheshire, N. Wales preferrec. 
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OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTION 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1022. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of Mrs. Wills Goldingham. 
cal COTSWOLD HILLS 


Ne 4 miles from Cheltenham. 7 miles from Gloucester. 93 miles from London. 
simi The Freehold, Residential, Agricultural and Sporting 


ULLENWOOD ESTATE, 587 ACRES 


Magnificent position 750 ft. up and enjoying beautiful scenery. 











The stone-built Residence 
has mullioned windows, faces 
south, and is approached by 
a drive with entrance lodge. 
It contains 2 halls, 4 re- 
ception, 7 principal and 7 
secondary bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms. 
Modern offices with Aga 
cooker. 

Main electricity, central heat- 
ing. Spring water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Garage for 3 cars. 
Stabling. 
Timbered grounds. 
Lawns, a lake of over % acre. 
Hard tennis court and 
kitchen garden. 
H('ME FARM with excellent house and cottage. Small Holding. Cottage. Several accommodation holdings. Mainly with VACANT POSSESSION. 
For SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in lots at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 

Sclicitors : Messrs. ECKERSALL, WATTERSON & MOORE, 3, Regent Street, Cheltenham. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. CHAS. C. CASTLE & SON, 2, Regent Street, Cheltenham, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 
Particulars and Plan (in preparation) price 2/6 each. 


HAYWARDS HEATH—5 MILES 











_ 17 miles from the Coast. 50 minutes by train from London. 

ng tp ‘ : : ‘ ‘ Entrance lodge. 

ae Situated in unspoilt sur- 

ernm roundings, facing south ee — Ree i 

ll and west with delightful ; 
views. Ample garage and stabling 


with men’s quarters over 





The very attractive Country 
oie Residence contains entrance 
hall, lounge hall, 4 reception 


The gardens and _ grounds 
contain many fine specimen 
trees and shrubs, very well 


rooms, billiards room, 21 bed nag gg ag oe 
. 4 2ccj - & ge , sme é 
¢ lined and dressing rooms, 5 bath- and pastureland, in all 
Box 21 rooms and complete offices. 
| in. t : bas ABOUT 19 ACRES. 
FORE Main water and electricity. 


For Sale Freehold with 
Vacant Possession. 


Central heating. 








Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 ,Hanover Square, W.1. (42,466) 
2} miles from Godalming. 13 miles from Bramley. Guildford 5 miles. London 36 miles. 


* ORCHARDS,’’ GODALMING 


Occupying a magnificent position about 350 feet up, with extensive views over wooded country. 


An extremely’ well-ap- 
pointed house by Lutyens. 
Built of Bargate stone, stand- 
ing well back from the road 
and entered from a courtyard. 
Study, drawing room 60 ft. x 
20 ft., dining room, 10 bed- 
rooms, and 5. bathrooms. 
Cloister leading to studio with 

north light. 
Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 
Modern cesspool drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. Four 

cottages. 
Beautiful gardens with tennis 
court, walled kitchen gardens, 
me damson orchard of 11 acres. 

In all abou 38 ACRES. FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 

For SALE by AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room, at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 

icitors: Messrs. Foyer, WHITE & PREscotTT, 8, Lygon Place, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan in course of preparation. Price 1/- each. 


Maytair 3771 20. HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


| (10 lines) 











Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


: 334) ANp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 


CASTLE 


ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 


W.). 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





By direction of the Trustees of HH. Princess Maud, Countess of Southesk. 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


Adjoining Sunningdale Golf Course. 


Sunningdale Station 1». 


London 27 miles. 

FREEHOLD. 

WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Particulars and conditions of sale of the 
lovely and — d SMALL RESIDENTIAL 

STATE OF 
A COMFORTABLE QUEEN ANNE 
STYLE RESIDENCE 
Modernised in perfect condition and ready for 
immediate occupation, with 3 reception rooms, 
sun room, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
reoms. Efficient domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main electricity and water. Septic 
tank drainage. Standing in exquisite and well- 
matured garden and grounds. Occupying 2 
southern slope with fine rhododendron walks 
and sheltered by the surrounding woodland of 
tall pine trees. 
LODGE. TWO COTTAGES. GARAGES. 
The whole have a total area of 33 ACRES or 
thereabouts. 


miles. 


Will be offered for ale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) on a date to be announced. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & 


STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 


Solicitors : Messrs. TROWER, STILL & KEELING. 5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
Orerlooking the Solent, with foreshore rights. 
THE ATTRACTIVE AND SPACIOUSLY PLANNED 
RESIDENCE, SALTERNS, NEAR LEE-ON-SOLENT 


bedrooms 


hall, 2 
Qnost with fitted basins), billiards room, 


Entrance reception, 2 cloakrooms, & 
3 bathrooms, ete. 
All main services. Charming gardens and grounds, out- 


buildings, double bungalow and boathouse, 


garage 


IN ALL NEARLY 3'. ACRES. 


Auction (unless previously sold privately) at Fareham, 
Tuesday, June 18, 1946, at 3 p.m. Details of the 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
37, South Street, Chichester. (Tel.: 3443). 


By order of the Owner. 


GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS 
The Detached Freehold Residence known as 
THORNHAY, HARE LANE 

Containing: Hall, 6 bedrooms, 

rooms, gent’s cloakroom, separate 
Garage, stabling, harness-room, loft. 

Charming gardens, orchard. 

Standing in a perfectly secluded and delightful garden of 

about 3 ACRES. C gee ’s electric —_ ‘meses 


bathroom, 3 reception 
W.C., domestic offices. 
Tennis court. 


For Sale by Auction onl Sens. of by private 
treaty), at the Red Lion ‘Hotel, Great Missenden, 
Bucks, on Wednesday, June 19, 1946, at 3.30 p.m. 
Particulars (6d. each) from joint Auctioneers: 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8,Hanover Street, W.1; 
REGINALD G. MEADOWS, High Street, Great 
Missenden, Bucks (Tel.: Great Missenden 194). 
Solicitors: Messrs. GUSCOTT, FOWLER & CO., 





56, Ennismore Gardens, S.W.3. 





THE CREAM OF THE WIL 
SHIRE DAIRYING COUNTRY 


(Parish of Hannington) 


IN 


IMPORTANT SALE OF FARM PROPERT! 3 
EXTENDING TO OVER 540 ACRES (practice: y 
tithe free). 


THE MANOR HOUSE 


a truly delightful stone-built and stcne-tiled E! 

Farm House, Accredited 7. pabines, a 
Four Cottages. ABOUT 178 ACRES. 
STERTS FARM with compact Farmhouse, ample Bu 
ings and valuable river frontage. ABOUT 124 ACRES. 
SYCAMORE TREE FARM with pretty Farmhous, 
Accredited Buildings and Cottage. ABOUT 131 ACRES. 
CHERRY TREE FARM with comfortable Farmho 

and ample Buildings. ABOUT 56 ACRES. 
BRIDGE FARM with well-built Farmhouse and rang: 
useful Buildings. Valuable river frontage. ABOUT 

55 AC 
POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR PORTION 

which Messrs. JACKSON STOPS (Cirencester) will 
submit to Auction at the Corn Hall, Swindon, on 
Monday, July 15, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. Catalogues 
(price 2s. 6d.) from the Auctioneers, Old Council 
Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334 5. 
Or the Solicitors: Messrs. ELWELL & SON, 
Highworth, Wilts. 


with 
bethan 





By direction of Captain R.O. W. Arkwright. 


SOMERSET 


2 miles Bruton 


Choice, 
and agricultural estate with 
fine modernised 


THE 
residential, sporting Comprising an 
gether with 


period GRANGE FARM 


AMIDST SPLENDID SCENERY 
IMMEDIATELY ABOVE BATH 
Bath 10 miles. 
IMPORTANT FREEHOLD, AGRICULTURAL, SPORTING AND 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, ASHWICKE HALL ESTATE 
Imposing Castellated Residence, 
ASHWICKE 
(422 


IN THE HILLS 


miles. Chippenham 12 miles. 


Marshfield 1%. 


most lavishly fitted, to- 


house set in a park. 
COLINSHAYES 
MANOR, BRUTON 
Hall, 3-4 reception rooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, 
nursery suite, 3 bathrooms, 
modernised offices. Out- 
buildings, stabling, gar- 
dener’s cottage. 
DAIRY FARM 
(let at £234/10/- per annum) 
376 ACRES 


Vacant possession manor 


and woodlands. 
1946, at 4 p.m. 
Particulars price 2- each. Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 


Hendford, Yeovil (Telephone 1066). Land Agents : BENNETT & CO., Bruton 
(Telephone 3109). Solicitors: WITHERS & CO., Howard House, 4, Arundel 


Auction at the Digby Hotel, Sherborne, on June 13, 





ACRES, vacant possession 
Michaelmas, 1946), STAR 
FARM (36 ACRES). 
numerous small holdings 
(some Vacant — possession 
Michaelmas, 1946), blocks 
of accommodation land, 2 

lodges, and other cottages. 

VALUABLE WOOD- 

LANDS AND STANDING 

TIMBER, in all about 919 

ACRES, affording a first- 

class and widely known 

shoot. The reputed Lordship 

of the Manor is included. P 

To be Sold by Auction as a whole, or in numerous Lots (unless privately solu) 
by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, at the Angel Hotel, Chippenham, Wednesday, 
June 19, 1946, at 3 p.m. lilustrated particulars: of the Auctioneers, O!U 
Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester, (Tel.: 334 5), and 8, Hanover 
Street, London, W.1 or of the Solicitors: Messrs. CHARLES LUCAS « 

MARSHALL, Mansion House Street, Newbury 


Street, London, W.C.2. 








Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 





SUNNINGDALE 


Near to shopping facilities and railway station. 


UNDER ONE HOUR FROM LONDON 


bu express trains, On high ground, Close to first-class golf. Close to the famous golf course. 


A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE AN EXQUISITE COPY OF A TUDOR RESIDENCE 


skilfully carried out with old materials and yet containing every modern requireme! 
Magnificent 


3 delightful period panelled 


Stabling. 


4 bathrooms, hall 
Central heating throughout. 


6 best bedrooms, 4 staff bedrooms, 


luxurious best bedroom suites each wit 
spacious bath-dressing room, 2 staff bedrooms, fourth bathroom. All main servic 
Simply disposed grounds of nearly 1 ACRE. 


5 - - -_ Rastebct te " 2 
reception rooms. Electricity. Main water. iounge, dining room, hall, 3 


and flat. 








Garage Hard tennis court and old-world garden and grounds. 





Central heating. Garage. 


FOR SALE WITH 12 OR PERHAPS 110 ACRES 


IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. PRICE £11,500 





Owner's Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Sole Agents >: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 














— stabling, cottages and park. Ten 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By order of the Right Hon. Lord Nunburnholme. ABOUT 8 MILES FROM WEST END 
LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA, KENT ADJOINING COOMBE HILL GOLF COURSE 


In one of the best positions adjoining and opening on to the Golf Links. 








** FAIRWAYS,’’ a Free- A few minutes from bus service and about 1 mile from S.R. Station. 
hold Modern Residence ? : 
in Georgian Style. AN HISTORICAL 
TUDOR HOUSE ; 


Two reception and billiards 





room, 6 principal and 5 Hall, 4 reception rooms 

shrine “i ai 4 including 40-ft. lounge, 6 EA I 
a 4 ’ principal bed and dressing “y wa Hl, 

bathrooms. Up-to-date rooms, 4 bathrooms, staff ih 

kitchen and staff quart?rs, accommodation, Central 

Esse cooker. Main water, heating. 


‘lectricity, gas i drainage . 
electricity, gas and drainage Garage and cottage, 2 other 











Garage for : Hard cottages. Squash court. 
tennis court. irass lawns. Swimming pool. 
Kitchen garden. ' 
VACANT POSSESSION. Gardens and grounds 
. sereened by natural wood- 
» be Sold by Auction on Thursday, June 20, at = ene gs “yal Court, land. In all 
ll, Folkestone, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold) 
oe en ee = “~ » ” re ABOUT 5 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
icitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 3, Finch Lane, Thre adneedle Street, E.C. ee Sie Oi : wn 
ttioneers : Messrs. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS, Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.i. 
ford and Cranbrook, Kent: and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (34.2587) 
3ETWEEN WINCHESTER AND BASINGSTOKE CHOBHAM. LONDON 25 MILES 
delightful modern Georgian House in first-rate order throughout facing Secluded rural setting on high ground adjoining a common. Excellent view. 
4 miles Woking Station. (Waterloo 30 minutes) on bus route. 


south and commanding charming views. 


17th-Century Farm- 
Entrance and inner halls, house. Well modernised 
2 reception rooms, 7 bed and enlarged, with a long 
and dressing rooms, 3 bath- drive approach. 
rooms. Complete _ offices, Lounge hall, 2 reception 
Central heating. Electric rooms, 7 bed and dressing 
light. Modern drainage. rooms, including staff suite, 
Garage for 2-3 ears with 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
eR a room. Main electric light, 
chauffeur’s flat over. power and water. — Tele- 
Pair of excellent modern phone. Garage for 3-4 cars. 
cottages. Picturesque old barn con- 
; verted to play room. \. fa uy 
Very attractive gardens and Grounds include formal “ o/s oi 
grounds, grass and arable garden with terrace, lawns manaipoenlitse eS 2 
land, in all hard tennis court. Excel- 





lent kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 29 ACRES 





Woodland with magnificent beeches, rhododendrons, etc., and two fields. 














Fe a no + a ABOUT 17 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester: Cottages available by arrangement. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (42,416) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (42,379) 
ws 3771 J Telegrams: 
yes 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 sGanterte gee: ondon.” 








Regent 0293/3377 ef a | Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 | ‘“‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London’ 
(Established 1882) ‘Nicholas, Reading’’ 


_ 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W1- 1,STATION ROAD, READING 
By direction of the Right Hon. Lord Parnoor. THE PARMOOR ESTATE 


hetween Henley and High Wycombe, Bucks, 35 miles of London. 
In the loveliest unspoilt part of the Limitation of advertising space 
Chiltern Hills including 





precludes an adequate summary 

. being give 
PARMOOR HOUSE cing given. 
a tine old Country Seat with 12 The whole estate covers an area of 
principal bedrooms, 9 bathrooms, 
and i agnificent suite of enter- 
ri i magnificent suite of enter ABOUT 1,200 ACRES, 
“ming apartments. Garages, 


capital mixed farms ranging from scaetiiendiaal 

00 to 250 acres, with charming old- 

world houses, a number of pie- 

turesque cottages, small holdings, 

cccommodation land, building sites, 
etc. 


Sold by Auction in about 50 
Lots at the Town Hall, Henley, 
on July 18, 1946. 





PANORAMA ( OF PART OF THE ESTATE 


Illustrated particulars, plans and conditions of sale may be had of the Solicitors : Messrs. J. H. HORTIN & NASH, 161 Edgware Road, W.2, or of the Auctioneers : Messrs. NICHOLAS: 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and at Reading. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. Regent 2481 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 





C é NE BETWEEN CRAWLEY AND EAST 3 MILES FROM BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
LOSE bal i A NEAR GRINSTEAD NEAR VILLAGE AND STATION. Very comfortable 
COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE, 300 ft. above sea, Easy reach of Three Bridges main line. aie a aan cae” een hes 
facing south. Long drive. 8-9 bed., 3 baths, 3 rec. | UNIQUE SINGLE-STORIED RESIDENCE con- eaant aah eae | Weta en ae 


. . : : . : 4 reception rooms. Main services. Buildings, two cot- 
rooms (parquet floor), Main services, central heating. verted from a racing stable. Old Sussex brick and tile, faacs, Net), reeesaad soe Ney aa 1d Eitchon ot Ae pide 
Garage, cottage. Shady gardens, orchard, ete. 6 ACRES. oak parquet floors, open brick fireplaces, beautiful red tiled pasture, 30 ACRES. £12,000, or with less land. 








£7,000. Possession September, 1946.—F, L. MERCER AND courtyard. Lounge hall 18 ft. x 12 ft., drawing room 21 ft. Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: F 
Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. x 16 ft., panelled dining room, sun room, 4-5 bedrooms, MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481, 0 
me - e 2. bathrooms. Mains. Central heating throughout. — nn . ee sad _ - 
!UDOR FARMHOUSE. A FEW MILES |} Garage. Possible cottage. Timbered grounds. Tennis, | Adjoining GOLF COURSE & GREEN BELT 
FROM OXFORD fruit. 3 ACRES. £8,000.—}F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, ON HIGH GROUND NEAR UXBRIDGE, over- 
Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481. looking Denham Village and Gerrards Cross. A 


1" BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. Mellowed herringbone : ne a 
rick with oak timbering. Five bed., 2 bath., 2 reception FIVE MILES FROM BEAULIEU modern House (1937), parquet floors, panelled walls, 


























r ain electric li : rater Stabling, garage Central heating. all, cloaks, 3 receptions, loggi: ber 
( we “one ~ a po nl “alS ACHES. "£8,000. LOSE TO THE NEW FOREST. A square-built bath. oo for'3. pom pots ge > uit hoe kite "et 
ee ety ee L. MERCER & CO., 40, House of Georgian type with distant views of Isle of | garden. £6,200.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly 
gy good order. -F. L. MERCER ¢ “9 , Wight. Three reception, 7 bed., bath: on two floors. W.1. Reg. 3481. ” : y, 
L adilly, W.1. Regent 2481. Sass age garden, orchard and meadowland. 14 ACRES. ON BACKWATER of RIVER GREAT OUSI 
Nici , NI 5eT A my »500.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. T d UR O Y z yy, SE 
AR ROYAL ASHDOWN FOREST GOLF 7 DAI IRV : — " UNTINGDONSHIRE. Attractive Residence. Three 
COURSE BETWEEN SALISBURY AND DEVIZES uae Gk. a oe fen ee ee 


( -2-FASHIONED LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE | JN A DOWNLAND VILLAGE with good bus service | vices. Elevated site, excellent views, 4, ACRE with 


* . 4 Py . 4 
near village and bus. Five bed., 4 attics, bath., 3 to Salisbury. Old-fashioned House, well back from road. shrubberies, rockery, tennis: 8 ACRES adjoining meadow 






ition rooms. Main services, central heating. Garage, In excellent order throughout. Five bed, 1 dressing, bath., land optional. Good boating, bathing, and fishing on site; 















I 

b ings, well-stoc ked gardens 1 ACRE. In vood order. 2 large reception rooms. Main services. Garage, stable, Hunting and shooting locality. Ne. ar main line station, 
£.,500. Possession.—Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER AND shady gardens and orchard, 2 ACRES. £6,000.—F. L. 144 hours London, Possession.—Offers to Sole Agents : 
Cu., 40, Pice adilly, W.1. Regent 2481. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. F. L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 








By direction of the Trustees of the late Major G. R. B. Smith-Bosanquet. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


16 miles from London, in and adjoining Broxbourne. 


THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
BROXBORNEBURY ESTATE 


24 bed and dressing rooms, 6 fine reception rooms, Garages. Stabling. Delightful grounds. 
good offices, 


Two walled gardens, 
Electric lighting. Co.’s water. 


Three cottages, 


Modern drainage. Central heating. 84 ACRES 


BROXBORNEBURY 


1,620 ACRES 


Including 4 FARMS, 3 SECOND- 
ARY RESIDENCES. MODEL 

VILLAGE OF 20 VILLAS designed 
by late Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 


Valuable building and accommoda- 
tion lands. 


WORMLEY HILL HOUSE ETTRIDGE FARM 


30 cottages. Sand and gravel-bearing land. 500 ACRES of woodlands with valuable standing oak, beech and Scotch timber. 
Actual and estimated rental 
£2,984 PER ANNUM 

To be Sold by Auction as a whole or in 79 Lots at THE CORN EXCHANGE, HERTFORD, on TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1946, in two sessions commencing at 11 a.m. 


Solicitors : Messrs. TROWER STILL & KEELING, 5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. RUMBALL & EDWARDS, Estate Offices, St. Albans. Tel.: 124/5. Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, London, S.W.1. Regent 8222. 


Particulars upon application, 5/- per copy. 


Ground rents with early reversions. Village hall. 





By direction of Major H. M. Pomeroy Salmon. 


By direction of the Exor. of the estate of Lieut.-Col. Sir Edmund Royds, deceased. 
SOUTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE LINCS— NOTTS BORDERS 
10 miles north of Bristol and between Bristol and Gloucester. 


Five mil Newark, 10 mil Grantham. Vi 1 i ial, i and 
The Very Attractive RESIDENTIAL & AGRICULTURAL ESTATE ive miles from Newar. miles from Grantham aluable residential, agricultural 


sporting estate. 
in a rich agricultural and favourite residential district. 


TOCKINGTON MANOR, OLVESTON STUBTON HALL, NEWARK 


QUEEN ANNE and PART GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE WELL-PLANNED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Containing 6 reception rooms, 9 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, garages, stabling, 
farmery, parkland, 5 dairy farms. 14 Lots of building and accommodation land, small with attractive PARK, GARDENS, LODGE, GARAGES AND STABLING. Cer “1 
residence, 24 cottages, ae saukap lhasiscaaaiia apibvinn . sais 
papain * heating. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
IN ALL ABOUT 677 ACRES 


Vacant possession of Manor Park and woodlands. vive Giemns, sentteet guiion, 50 rn en ige nk Deeds eo oe 8 


The remainder is let and produces £1,438 p.a. 


For Sale by Auction at THE GRAND HOTEL, BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY, TOE RRS SR SE EE Sa Ry SO eae OM 
JUNE 26 next at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold) as a whole or in 31 Lots. 
Solicitors : Messrs. CORBIN GREENER & COOK, 52, Bedford Row, W.C.1. Land Solicitors : Messrs. ROY DS, RAWSTORNE & CO., 46, Bedford Square, W.C.1. La 
Agent : S. F. DALDRY, ESQ., Tockington. . Auctioneers : HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. Agents: SMITH, WOOLLEY & CO., Collingham, Newark. Auctioneers : HAMPT¢: 
3 AND SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS‘ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
HERTS (4 Miles Berkhamsted) 


Occupying a fine position in unspoilt country, some 500 feet 
above sea level and commanding delightful views. 
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28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





NEAR WINCHESTER 
Occupying a splendid position 300 ft. above sea level, com- 
manding delightful views over the Itchen valley. 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 3 reception rooms, & bed 
2 bathrooms. 

Main electricity, gas and water. 
Bungalow (4 rooms). Stabling. Garage. 


Delightful gardens, including terraces, tennis lawn, orchard, 
kitchen garden, paddock, ete. 


ABOUT 7', ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
OSBORN & MERCER, as 


ASHTEAD, SURREY 


Occupying a choice position adjoining and overlooking the 
cricket ground, within easy reach of the station with its 
excellent train service to Town. 


AN ATTRACTIVE UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 
hall, 


and dressing rooms, 


3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
1 main services. Garage. 
Matured well-timbered grounds with tennis and other 
lawns, herbaceous borders, well-stocked kitchen gardens, 
ete., in all 
ABOUT 1%, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD EARLY POSSESSION 
Avents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,686) 


Lounge 


Agents : above. 








EAST SUSSEX 


In an exceptional position some 450 feet above sea level and 
commanding magnificent views. 


JNDER 30 MILES N.W. OF LONDON 
I, a fine position 500 feet above sea level with splendid views 


A. Ideal Property for a School, I 
Club, etc. 


L:rge entrance hall, 4 reception, 20 bedrooms (most having 
od basins, h. & ¢ c.), 5 bathrooms, ae domestic 
es with servants’ hall. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
TER. CENTRAL HEATING. STHROUGHOUT 
O COTTAGES, STABLING. GARAGE. ALSO 
{LL BRICK-BUILT HOUSE, at present let at a 
iinal rent. Beautifully timbered grounds, hard tennis 

court, walled kitchen garden, etc., in all about 


30 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


A PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Approached by a Drive with Entrance Lodge. 
3-4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS. 
TWO COTTAGES, GARAGE, NUMEROUS OUT- 
BUILDINGS. 


The grounds are matured and inexpensive to maintain; 
they include lawns with room for two tennis courts, garden 
and playroom, flower beds and borders, kitchen garden, 
orchard, etc., in all ABOUT 6 ACRES. 
Price Freehold £8,500. Vacant Possession. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


4iterti 


ion, Country 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
with 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Main electricity and water 
Splendid brick-built cottage, 


Matured pleasure gardens of 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,000 
OSBORN & MERCER, 








Agents: as above. (17,660) 


(17,679) 


WILSON & CO. 


By direction of H.R. H. Tievor Battye, Esq. 


LITTLE HAMPDEN MANOR, near Gt. Missenden 


Ina lovely situation 600 ft. up on the Chiltern Hills. 1 hour London. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
SINGULARLY CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 
Surrounded by delightful 
gardens and woodlands. 
Long drive, lounge hall, 3 
reception rooms, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Main — services. 
Central heating. Stabling, 
Two cottages. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 








——— 


Grosvenor 
1441 


23, MOUNT ST., 
ROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


B. direction of W. H. L. Ewart, Esq., C.B.E. 


BROADLEAS, DEVIZES, WILTSHIRE 


elightful situation 400 ft. up on Greensand. South aspect. Glorious views to the Downs 
FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER 
WITH POSSESSION 
Set within lovely gardens 
with magnificent old trees 
and surrounded by grandly 
timbered park. Seven best 
bedrooms, dressing rooms, 
and 4 servants’ bedrooms, 
5 baths, 4 or 5 reception. 
Beautifully appointed and 
in first-rate order. Four 
cottages. 
HOME FARM 
with house, cottage and 
good buildings, 70 acres (let 
at £205 p.a.). Picturesque 
old mill and cottage with 
mill pond, 





(let) with house and build- 
ings. Attractive cottage 
residence. Other cottages 
and small holdings. 
Valuable woodlands, 
nearly 400 ACRES. 
(The house would be sold 
with a small area.) 


For Sale Privately or by Auction in 11 Lots in July. 
Auctioneers: PRETTY & ELLIs, Gt. Missenden; and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


IN ALL ABOUT 124 ACRES 
For Sale Privately or by Auction on June 19 in Three Lots. 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers : WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


WILTSHIRE 
BURY HOUSE, CODFORD 


Salisbury 14 miles, Warminster 7, Bath 25. 











SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





BREAMORE HOUSE 


9 miles south of Salisbury 


On five consecutive days 


Nicely situated stone-built Residence. Standing in 2 acres. 17th to 21st of June 


Facing South with Downland views. the remaining 
Accommodation: Ground floor, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, bathroom and offices. 
First floor, 8 bed and dressing‘rooms, bathroom. Garage. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF GROUND FLOOR. the 


VALUABLE FURNISHINGS OF THE MANSION 
Loose boxes. Mainelectricity. 


> property of Capt. Frederick J. O. Montagu, O.B.E., M.C., late of Melton Park, 


First Floor let at £100 per annum. Yorks. 
TENANT EXPECTING TO VACATE SHORTLY. 
PRICE, subject to formal Contract, £4,950. 


MEssrRS. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury, Wilts. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


View 13th and 14th June, 1946. 
Auctioneers: MESSRS. WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle 


Wilts. 


Catalogues 3/- from the Auction 


Mart, Salisbury, 











184, BRCMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 
SELDOM MET 


Kensington 
0152-3 
ONLY £2,500 FREEHOLD 








——— 


\ small country home combined with a 
little fruit farming and pastureland nearly 
12 ACRES, right in the heart of Surrey, with 
Ivith Hill and other beauty spots around, 
yet under 30 miles London. Just a little 
Old-fashioned country Cottage. Porch 
€ —_, charming living room 22 ft. by 
l with open fireplace and 3 windows; 
large «kite hen, pantry, 1 double and 2 single 

boamen (fitted basins), bath: main water, 
ain electric light, modern drainage. 
liephone, 2 Acres fruit with some glass, 
t)> rest pasture with lovely belt of wood- 
li.d—in spring a mass of bluebells and 
Pi nroses, Inspect at once. FREEHOLD, 

500. Immediate Possession.—Sole 
Avents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
ist, Brompton Road, S.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 





GENTLEMAN’S FARM 100 ACRES 
Easy reach Eastbourne. 
In a lovely unspoiled district. 
FINE MODERNISED TUDOR HOUSE 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bath. 


grass, 11 woods, orchards. Good buildings, 
ties for 20. FREEHOLD £8,000. 


70 acres 


Just available. 


Sole 
BALDRY, 


Agents : 
184, 


BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 
Brompton Road, S8.W.3. 
(Kens. 0152-3.) 





BEAUTIFUL BERKS 
JUST AVAILABLE 


MOST FASCINATING COTTAGE- 
TYPE RESIDENCE 


seventeenth century and 
enjoying a secluded 
position in one of the most sought after 
localities and in excellent condition. Three 
reception, 6 bed., bath. Main electric light. 
Water by gravitation. Central heating. 
Garage, stabling, charming garden, orchard, 
meadows. 


13 ACRES, FREEHOLD, £7,000 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 


dating from the 
skilfully enlarged, 





—, genta ong SMALL 
NOR HOUS 

built in m., en old stone — d roof and 

leaded windows. Three reception, 5 bed., 

bath. Also 2 good attic rooms. Main 

electricity. Main water. Garage. 

2’, ACRES bounded by a backwater to 
the river. 

FISHING AND BOATING. 
Situate near a most lovely unspoilt, ancient 
village. Absolute seclusion, yet under one 
mile station. Six miles Peterborough, 
Stamford and Oundle. Northants, near 

Hunts border. 
inspection essentia to secure. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 
BALDRY. 


Immediate 
Sole Agents: 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 







Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘“‘UPLANDS,”’ CHARLES HILL, FARNHAM, SURREY 


An extremely well-placed Residence in healthy pine and heather country. 
Fine lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiard room, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
compact offices with ser- 
vants’ hall. Main electric 
light and power. Main 
water. Modern drainage. 
Garages and stabling, 2 
cottages. Finely timbe red 
pleasure grounds in all 
BOUT 10 ACRES 
For Sale with possession 
by Auction at an early 
date (unless previously 
disposed of privately) by 
the Joint Auctioneers : 
W. G. F. Swayne, F.A.L., 
3, Clifton Place, Seaford, 
Sussex (Seaford 2144), or 


London, W.1 (Grosvenor 1553). 





GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, 





HOUR FROM LONDON 


Extensive views over Misbourne Valley. 


BUCKS UNDER *, 


300 ft. up. 


MODERN RESIDENCE 

approached by long drive 

with lodge entrance. 9 bed- 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge 

hall, 5 reception rooms. 

All main services. Garage, 
lodge, cottage. 


6 ACRES 
OLD ESTABLISHED 
GROUNDS 


Vendor anticipates release 


when sold. 





, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 (C.6636 








carom JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK curren 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





By order of the Misses Pleydell-Bouverie. 


COLESHILL HOUSE, HIGHWORTH, 
WILTS. 


4 miles from Faringdon, 9 miles from Swindon and 21 miles from Oxford. 
Announcement of the Four Days’ Sale of the VALUABLE ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE AND EFFECTS, including : 


Pair Chippendale Rosewood Serpentine Side 
and English Carpets: Tapestry, Velvet and other costly Curtains; three sets of Chip- 
pendale Chairs (14 and 2 carvers, 10 and 2 carvers, and 12 respectively): Stuart, 
William and Mary and Queen Anne Chairs: early Isth-century Mirrors; William Kent 
Console: several old English Long-case Clocks by eminent makers: a Partners’ 9-ft. 
Mahogany Pedestal Writing Table: Sheraton and other Tables; full-size Billiard 
fable; isth-century Oriental, Continental and English Decorative Porcelain: old 
English and Irish Glass: 1,200 ozs. of Georgian and otber Silver Plate, etc., ete., in 
all over 1,200 Lots, which 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 
will sell by Auetion, at the residence, as above, on 

TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, JUNE 18-21, 1946 

commencing at 12 o'clock each day. 
On view Saturday, June 15, and Monday, June 17, 
Catalogues, price 1/- each, from i 


Tables: fine quality Persian, Turkish 


between 10 acm. and 4 p.m. 
Auctioneers, 16, King Edward street, Oxford. 
Nos. 4637 8.) 





Under instructions from the Governing Body of Christ Church, Oxford, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


3 miles from Princes Risborough, 5 miles from High Wycombe and 11 ailes from Aylesbury. 
Sale of the VALUABLE, TITHE-FREE FREEHOLD FARM, known as 


GRANGE FARM, SAUNDERTON 


jnucluding ATTRACTIVE OLD HALF-TIMBERED BRICK AND TILED FARM 
HOUSE (containing 2 sitting rooms, domestic offices, 4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.) 
and W.C, 


water and electricity connected to the house and homestead and several of the fields.) 


). ample farm buildings and a pair of modern brick and tiled cottages. (Main 


The whole extending to an area of 227 Acres, 1 Rood, O Poles. 
Vacant Possession on completion. To be Sold by Auction in 6 Lots (unless 
sold privately meanwhile) at THE GUILDHALL, HIGH WYCOMBE, on 

FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1946, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Particulars, plans and conditions cf sale obtainable from the Solicitors, Messrs, FARRER 
AND Co., 66, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, or from the Auctioneers : 16, King 
Edward Street, Oxford. (Tel. Nos, 4637 8.) 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


Phones : § 


*\ SHREWSBURY 2061 


CHELTENHAM 53439 , Imperial Square, CHELTEN THE Ba gph SM naa THE 
ae 42, Castle Street, SHREW SBUr RY T. 





£3,800. NEAR STROUD, GLOS. 
ay GEORGIAN COTSWOLD HOUSE, 33-4 becl., 

s rec., bath. All mains. Old world gardens. 
(HAMBERL AINE -BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above), 


T.T. DAIRY FARM. DEVON-CORNWALL BORDER. 
ENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. (ilocious situation. 
near Launceston. Splendid buildings (34 cow-ties) Two 

cottages. £9,000 FREEHOL Possession June. 

Sole) Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 

Cheltenham (as above). 





Near Leominster, 


TWO FORTHCOMING AUCTIONS 


THE PUDLESTONE COURT ESTATE 
Herefordshire (600 ACRES). 


THE LUTWYCHE HALL ESTATE 
Much Wenlock, Shropshire (1,200 ACRES) 


Full particulars from the Auctioneers (as above.) 


CHELTENHAM 4 MILES. £12,500 or OFFER 


FINE STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN COTSWOLD 
HOUSE in old grounds of 5 ACRES. 10 bed., 3 bath 
3 rec., elec. light, central heat, ample buildings. Two 
cottages. VACANT  POSSESSLON.—Sole Agents 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above). 





N. DEVON. IDEAL FOR GUEST HOUSE 





MENDIP HILLS, SOMERSET. £6,500 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE OF 

CHARACTER. [bath 15 miles. Three geception, 7 
bedrooms, bathcoom., Main Electricity. Central heating. 
Cottage. Lovely gardens, 4'. ACRES.—-CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above). 


10 MILES W. OF BATH. 
ODERNISED OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER, 

6 bed. bath. 3 good ree., main elee. and water. 
Pwo garages, ete, Lovely old welled garden and orchard, 
1', ACRES. sole Agents CHAMBERLAINE-BROTEERS Sole 
AND HARRISON Gis above). 





cottages, Small trout 
orchards — and 
£12,750 FREEHOLD 


Agents : 





For Major-Gen, Sir Digby Shuttleworth. 
PARKFIELDS, NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE 
ATTRACTIVE AND HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE 

MINIATURE ESTATE OF 38'. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE (3 good rec., 
£5,750 light and central heat, Esse 
stream. 
VACANT 


cooker), 
plantations. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & 
(as above). 


LARGE MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE in love! 
district. 13 bed., all modern conveniences. Good 
garages and stables, ete. © Old-world 
4 ACRES. £6,950.—Sole Agents: 
BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above), 


grounds, near! 
CHAMBERLAIN} 





ACRES 
7 bed., 2 bath., elec. WILTSHIRE 


Home farm and 2 | ERFECT OLD HOUSE of great architectural beaut 
Very valuable fruit in lovely old gardens, ete., » ACRES. 6-7 bed.. 
POSSESSION. bath., 3 ree. (1 large), main elec, and water. Cottage an 
Elizabethan stable block. A gem. £9,500 or offer 
HARRISON Sole Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON ( 
above). 




















‘TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams: “Cornishmen. London,” 





£5,500 IN LOVELY BROADWAY VILLAGE 


also 6 miles Campden and Evesham. This beautiful old 
and tiled RESIDENCE OF GEORGIAN AND TUDOR PERIODS 


weorcs. Mile station, 


stone 


lhree reception rooms, 
bathroom 
6 bedrooms 
4 attic bedrooms. 

All main services. 
Delightful walled garden. 
Agents : TRESIDDER & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, 
W.1. (22,534) 








53, ACRES 
HERTS- BUCKS" SORDERS, mile station (L.M.S.), 500 ft. up. PICTURESQUE 
MODERN RESIDENCE. (Carriage drive with lodge. 3-4 reception, 3 bath, 
10 bedrooms (3 fitted h. & c.). Electric light, main water and gas. Garage for 3. 
Stables. 2 Bungalows. Charming garden tennis, kitchen garden, orchard, paddocks. 
-TRESIDDER & ®o.. 77. South Audley Street, W.1. (10.843) 


EARLY POSSESSION. 








Ss. W. SANDERS, 
F.V.A. 


SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SI DM OUTH. 


7. 5. SANDE 








SIDMOUTH 


most attractive modern Residences, occupying a choice position \ 
grounds of approximat 
4', ACRES, and a ¢ 
modern Cottage. TI 
entertaining rooms, 1! 
principal and three sec 
dary hedrooms, three ba 
rooms. Really good offi 
with Aga cooker. Mai 
sitting room. Garage 
two cars. 
running on two floors on 
All main services, cent 
heating. Offered with p 
session on completion 
£12,600. 
OWNERS — particularly in South-West England—contemplating realisations 
invited to avail themselves of our services. 
say that amongst the many thousands of registered applications we have a potent i 
Buyer for every attractive property in the South-Western Counties. Personal insp‘ 
tion, without charge. Fees on the normal professional scale—no ‘ unauthorist 
extras,”’ 


One of the 








Planned for eu y 


It is probably no e xaggeration t 


= 8 +t mae SA 









11) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


QGroevenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





BETWEEN TAUNTON & EXETER 


500 ft. up. Delightful views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Nine bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 good reception rooms. 
Garage and useful outbuildings. 


Ample water supply. Central heating 


and domestic hot water. 


Electric lighting. 


Charming gardens, 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, FOR SALE, £4,750 
VACANT POSSESSION, 


Details from CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


MID-DEVON 


In the lovely Exe Valley. 


FOWEY, CORNWALL 


A yachtsman’s paradise. Magnificent sea and harbour views. 
A t sun-trap.” 

rene ee LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE 

ARCHITECT DESIGNED HOUSE 


on two floors only. 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 fine 


Kight bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, 2 reception rooms. BEES RPrOm TOONS: 


‘ re Main electric lis as i ater 
Main electric light and water. Mainiciontsts Napn, gee sae aaier. 


Central heating. Domestic hot water. 


Central heating. Large garage. 


Stabling and Garages. Lodge and flat. 


Delightful gardens. 


FREEHOLD, PRICE £7,000 OR OFFER 


Charming gardens intersected by a stream. 
Modernised in 1939, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 
81, ACRES REDUCED PRICE £12,000 


CURTIS & HENSON, as above, 


Local rates £26 10s. per annum. 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


CURTIS & HENSON, as above, 
inspected end recommended, 


sole Agents: Personally 


Owner's Agents : 














MOUNT ST., 
ONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





A YACHTSMAN’S PARADiSE 

Lv 4 frontage to Hamble River. Fine views across the Solent. 
DISTINCTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 

I e reception, lounge hall, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


ELECTRICITY AND WATER. CENTRAL 


HEATING. 


MAIN 


Gorages (and Flat). Two COTTAGES. Matured gardens. 


Pastureland. Small farmery. 
IN ALL ABOUT 16': ACRES 
FREEHOLD £15,000 


Sole Agents : RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


FAVOURITE PART OF HAMPSHIRE — BETWEEN NEW FOREST and SEA 


LONG-LOW TYPE HOUSE IN PERFECT SECLUSION 


COMPACT SPORTING ESTATE OF ABOUT 130 ACRES 
(Would be divided.) 


LARGE AREA OF WOODLAND intersected 
by stream. 


Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 10° bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. 


MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY, POWER. 
STABLING, GARAGES, MODEL FARMERY 
LODGE AND THREE COTTAGES. 
GARDENS A FEATURE. 

Pasture and arable land. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


TAYLOR, 





London Agents: RALPH Pay «& 
3, Mount Street, W.1. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central Tel : 
(Established 1799) phoma 
9344567 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS “Farebrother, London '’ 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





SURREY 


Adjacent to favourite old-world village, 400 ft. above sea level, with splendid southern views, 


A WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 


7 principal bedrooms, 4 staff rooms. 


4 bath rooms. 
Fine suite of reception rooms. 
Central heating. 


Main water. Electric light and gas. 


Further particulars of tre Agents: 





Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Entrance Lodge. Cottage and good garaue 


With chauffeni’s flat. 


Charming gardens with woodlands, in al 


ABOUT 13 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


With Possession 


Central 9344567 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.i 
(Euston 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.: 
(Regent 4685) 


MAPLE & Co., Loto. 





ton 


* THE CROFT,’’ BICKLEY PARK 


Close to Chislehurst and Bickley Stns. 
with frequent service of electric trains 
“< Town, about 12 miles journey. 

1e 
style House containing hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 
services. 
4-roomed flat and shady garden of 
about 1% Acres inc. fine orchard. 
TO BE 
AUCTION on June 19 next. Joint 
Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., 5, Graf- 


PAYNE & LEPPER, Bromley, Kent. 


Preliminary Announcement. 


BROOK HOUSE, WOOBURN GREEN, BUCKS 


attractive modern Georgian Situate a mile from Bourne End Station and the River Thames. 
The Residence is approached by a well-timbered drive and contains fine hall with 
panelled walls opening on to sitting-room, very fine double drawing-room, dining room, 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, ALL ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. Garage 
for 4 cars. Stabling for 5 horses. Cowshed, pigsties and other buildings. Also 
3 really good cottages. Beautifully timbered grounds, lawns, rockeries, rose gardens, 
prolific walled kitchen garden and paddocks, IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES. Very 
efficient central heating. Companies’ electric light and water. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION DURING JULY. 


Central heating, main 
2 garages. Excellent 


SOLD BY PUBLIC 


Street, Mayfair; and BAXTER 





Agents : MAPLE & Co., LTp., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. Tel. Regent 4685 
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~~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “ss 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 











By direction of Sir Francis Peek, Bart. 


Garden with lawns and fine old trees. 


Garage for 4 cars with chauffeur’s flat 


over. Gardener's cottage. 


Built at considerable cost on the site of 
the original Forbes House, and replete 


with every possible modern convenience, 


It is situate on the quict side of Ham 


Common along which buses are not 


allowed to travel. 


Close to Richmond Park. 


Further particulars of the 


FORBES HOUSE, HAM COMMON 


1', miles from Kingston Station, with excellent electric service to Waterloo, and only 10 miles by road from Hyde Park Corner. 


THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


London, W.1, who have personally inspected and strongly recommend. 





Corridor hall, 
bedrooms, 


3 reception rooms, | 
bathrooms, — splendi 
ete. 


5 
offices, 
Company’s electric light, gas, water an 


Radiators throughou 
Sar 


main drainage. 
Independent hot water supply. 
and gravel soil. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2%, ACRES 

including beautiful grounds with atmo 

phere of perfect seclusion, spreadin 

hard tennis court and kitche: 
garden. 


lawns, 





Further particulars from C. BRUCE Dt 








OCCUPYING AN UNRIVALLED POSITION ON THE HAMPSHIRE COAST WITH PRIVATE BEACH ON THE 


SHORES OF THE SOLENT 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED AND WELL PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Built in 1914 in the Queen Anne 
Style with extensive views of the 
Solent and Isle of Wight. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 11 bed and 

dressing rooms (wash basins in all 

principal ones), 3 bathrooms, well- 

planned offices. All modern con- 

veniences including electric light 

central heating, constant hot water. 
modern drainage. 


paved loggia and balcony, 
beautiful gar- 
landing stage 


Large 
and exceptionally 
dens with boathouse, 

ete. 
Gardener's cottage. Chauffeur’s 
flat and garages. 


AND FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Herriard, Basingstoke, Tel. Herriard 275 ; 


ABOUT 9 ACRES, 


RHAM, Land Agent, Estate Office, 











or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 


W.1. 
(61,078) 


23, Berkeley Square, London, 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


2/- per line. 





AUCTIONS 


Racing and Holiday Camp emer 
Estate Developers and others. 
COOLWALL PARK RACECOURSE. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
This popular racecourse in the beautiful 
Malvern Hills, on mainline (G.W.R.) London- 
Worcester-Hereford, fully equipped for early 
re-opening of racing, together with Plant Yard 
adjoining, in all some 120 acres, for Sale by 
Auction (unless previously sold) on June 18. 
For full particulars apply the Auctioneers: 
, SON & DAW 


To 


30, St. James’s Square, S.W.1 (Whitehall 
6002-5), 79, Lombard Street, E.C.3) (Mansion 
House 7001-2). 


Re Lady Raphael deceased. 
KENT 
Between Folkestone and Dover 
The Residential Agricultural Estate, 
Sole,” comprising an imposing Country Re si- 
dence, situated in a wooded and sheltered posi- 
tion and containing : Main hall, morning room, 
library, dining room, drawing room, 6 principal 
bedroons, 2 main bathrooms, 6 maids’ bed- 
rooms, convenient domestic offices, central 
heating, electric light, Company's water, out- 
buildings, entrance lodge, attractive pleasure 
grounds, productive kitchen garden with 
heated greenhouse and frames, 50 acres of 
woodland. VACANT POSSESSION OF 
ABOVE ON COMPLETION. TWO VALU- 
ABLE DAIRY, SHEEP AND CORN FARMS. 
GREAT CAULDHAM and HURST FARMS, 
CAPEL, and part of LOWER STANDEN 
FARM, HAWKINGE, with substantial farm- 
houses, buildings and two cottages at present 
let on agricultural tenancies. The whole 
estate extending to about 435 ACR ES, which 
HUBERT F. FINN-KELCEY 
(amalgamated with Kina & ASHENDEN in 
conjunction with ALFRED SAVILL & Sons,) 
WILL OFFER FOR SALE BY PUBLIC 
AUC TION (unless previously sold) at THE 
DN’ HOTEL, FOLKESTONE, on 
IDNESDAY, JU NE 26, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Particulars, plan and condition’ of sale on 
application to the Solicitors, Messrs. George 
Carter & Co., 73-77, Clarence Street, Kingston- 
on-Thames, or of the Auctioneers, MESSRS. 
ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 5la, Lincolns Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2, and MEssrs. HUBERT 
F. FINN-KELCEY (amalgamated with KING 
AND ASHENDEN), Estate Offices, Lyminge, 
near Folkestone, Kent. ; 


‘Hockley 








By order of the Executors of A, ‘Ss. Brine, ‘dee. 
NADDER VALLEY 
CHICKSGROVE, WILTSHIRE 
Salisbury 14, Shaftesbury 11. 


The very valuable Freehold highly apy 


Corn and Dairy Farm known as QUARRY 
FARM. 7 cottages, extensive stone-built farm 
buildings, excellent corn and dz uiry land, 


jne luding 20 acres water meadows, exte nding 


(Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 
in all to 306 ACRES. Sporting, and fishing 


in % mile of River Nadder are in hand. The FOR SALE 


farm is let. FOR SALE BY AUCTION as  Q?OTSWOLDS. Charming Period Cottage- 


a whole or in 2 Lots (unless sold previously Residence, in perfect situation, Com- 
privately) at the Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, pletely modernised at great expense with 
on Tuesday, June 25, 1946, at 3 p.m. Illus- extensive views and well-screened garden. 


Accommodation consists of hall with tiled 
cloakroom, fitted with hot and cold basin and 
w.c., and well-equipped domestic offices, 


trated particulars and plans (price 1/6) from 
the Auctioneers : 
Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


9 








The gees Auction Mart, Salisbury (Phone good reception rooms, 4 bedrooms with fitted 
2491/2), and at Ringwood and _ Romsey. basins, dressing room. Tiled bathroom with 
; SURREY ~—”—— fitted basin, separate w.c. Company’s elec- 
Just outside Leatherhead tricity and power, gas, main water, main 
In glorious country, 550 ft. up, adjacent to drainage, central heating, telephone, double 
Tyrrells Wood Golf Course. Charming garage. Vacant possession on completion of 
. ee x 4 _ rj cE £ mani . 

Modern Residence containing 3 reception S@le._Price £5,500.—Box 220. 

rooms, 9 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- OTSWOLDS. An historic Cotswold Hotel 


Property. <A select stone-built Private 
Hotel with Cotswold roof, cirea seventeenth 
century with later additions, sometime an old 
Posting Inn and Racing Stables, on main 
London to Cardiff road, in easy reach Chelten- 
ham racecourse (14 miles) and other attractive 
amenities, standing in approximately 2 acres. 
Fifteen bedrooms (9 in principal building, 6 in 


rooms, usual offices, central heating, electric 
light, gas and main water. Two cottages. 
Garage for 3 and outbuildings. Well-wooded 
gardens, hard tennis court, 134 acres. Vacant 
possession. For Sale by Auction, June 12, if 
not previously sold.—Particulars from 
NOLD & SON 


1, North Street, Leatherhead. ’Phone 2158, or 





WILLIAM HopsoL., Esq., F.S.L, Farningham, annexe) capable, by structural adaptation, of 
Kent. extension to probably 28 bedrooms), drawing 

room, lounge hall, parlour, dining room, ample 

WANTED domestic offices, 3 bathrooms, ete. The pro- 

OUTHERN ENGLAND. Modern Top perty has delightful features, including old oak 
S a beams and floors, old bar room and servery, 


Fruit Farm of about 60 acres required, with 
possession any time within 12 months. 
Modern or modernised House with 5 to 6 bed- 


old oak watchman’s wall seat, vaulted cellars, 
old cobbled courtyard. There are beautifully 


rooms essential. 20 to 30 acres of Ist grade designed and perfectly stocked _ gardens, 
apples and about 30 acres land suitable for including walled gardens, circular drive and 
extension.—Owners or Agents send details to fountain, tennis court, vegetable and fruit 


gardens, ete. Outbuildings include glasshouse 
and frames, tool and potting sheds, coal and 
log houses, ‘stabling for 6 with fine barn over, 
cow houses (T.T. sté undard) to tie 4 and calf: 
further stabling and large garage. Services: 
Main water, main electricity, modern drainage. 
Vacant possession given on completion. Free- 
hold. Price £12,500. N.B.: An additional 
adjoining 8 acres ‘of grazing land available on 
six months’ notice if required.—For further 
particulars, ete., apply Sole Agents, STOCKTON 
& PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref. 4,500. 

ASTBOURNE 3 miles. Situate on the 


Box 222. 





EXCHANGE 


K '!NGSTON HILL. Coombe Warren. 

Modern Georgian House, subject special 
article in well-known magazine. Three recep- 
tion, 5 bed., 2 bath., double garage, beauti- 
ful garden, in exchange for, and price adjust- 
ment if necessary, Period Farmhouse, 
(modernised) same size, 30- 60 miles south or 
south-west of London.—Box 225. 


TO LET 











EPPING FOREST DISTRICT. VACANT Downs. Modern Detached — Freehold 
POSSESSION. To let or sell, comfortable House. Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 
Residence. 3 sitting rooms, convenient kit- tiled bathroom, tiled kitchen. Garden. 
chens and maids’ room, 4 mainand 4 secondary Garage, All: in excellent order. Vacant 
bedrooms. Very large first-floor billiard room Possession. | Price £4,000. New fittings and 
could be made into extra bedrooms. Partial  C@Tpets can be acquired at valuation, Recom- 
central heating. All mains services. Two ™mended.—KILLICK & DAVIES, —. 12, 
garages and other outbuildings. 3% acres of | Gildredge Road, Eastbourne, Tel: 229-230. 
very well stocked, easily-run garden. Splendid past SUSSEX. Seaside resort. Delight- 
cottage with resident gardener might also be residential outskirts, 


short 
Very charming 


ful position 


available-—Box 197. walk sea and easy reach shops. 


HROPSHIRE. To Let, unfurnished, Modern Detached House, two floors, 3 recep- 
charming Cottage. Three bed., 2 sitting, tion, 5 bedrooms with basins, boxroom, 2 bath. 
kitchen, bath, indoor san., electricity, good part central heating. Beautiful order through- 
water and drains. Garden. Beautiful dis- out. Garage, Nice garden, £5,750 freehold. 


trict.—Apply. Box 221. —Box 224, 


FOR SALE 
past SUSSEX. In favourite kipling 
country. Attractive old-fashioned Resi- 
dence in freely timbered grounds. Four recep- 


tion, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Garage, 
stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. Modern services. 
Hard tennis court. Orchard and grassland 1( 
acres. £7,250. Freehold. Note: A further 
32 acres and lodge might be acquired. 
Details, RODERICK T. INNES, Estate Offices, 
Crowborough. Tel. 46. 

ORAYSHIRE. Mansion House with 


without shooting, for sale by private 
treaty. Occupies splendid position on Spey: 
side containing 6 reception and 15 bedrooms. 








House suitable for use as hotel or scholastic 
institution.—Full particulars from I. F. 
BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, Nairn. 

OUTH WARWICKSHIRE. Country 

Mansion to Let Furnished. Standing in well 
wooded parkland and adjoining deer park. 
Mansion is fully appointed with juine 
antiques and equipped with moder) con- 
veniences. Ideally situated for hunting. 
Excellent shooting over 2,500 acres. _|1.med- 
iate possession offered.—For full details »pply, 
H. G. GODFREY PAYTON & Son, Land \ vents, 
Warwick, or LOCKE & ENGLAND, |state 


Agents, Leamington Spa. fi ~ 
URREY HILLS. Unique Country |iouse 

















14 miles from London. Four rece}! 0n,97 
bed and dressing, 3 bath. 6 acres. TW» cot- 
tages. Garage. Stabling. Hard an: grass 
tennis courts. perfect condition. £14 |W0.— 
Box 223. oS — 

USSEX. Among the beautiful \ ded 
hills near Fittleworth with a! -olute 
seclusion. Very attractive brick an: oak 
Residence. Lounge 31 ft. x 15 ft., dinin :oom. 
6 bedrooms (basins), bathroom. De!:htfu 
garden. Paddock and woods, 10) \cres. 
a -d RACKHAM & 5SMIT 31, 
Carfax, Horsham. ’Phone 311 and 31%. ___ 
TOTTERIDGE, 5 mins. Tube stat! n, 30 
mins. West End. Handsome D: ached 
Modern Residence. Nine beds., 3 re: ption 
rooms, charming lounge, ample di nestle 
offices, two bathrooms, 3 lavs., garac four. 
cars, heated greenhouses, 134 acre gi /dens 
Freehold. £7,000.—OWNER, 53, Uphill Road, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. Mil. 4780. 
EST BERKSHIRE. Lovely sit ation 
with avenue drive. Mediun.-sized 
Country House in faultless condition with all 


Nine bed and 
4 bathrooms, 


offices, 


the assets of a larger house. 
dressing rooms, 4-5 receptions, 
galleried hall, remodelled domestic 


Main water and light. Central heating. Heated 
garages. Eight cottages or less. Garden I 
perfect condition with small park. 25 acres. 
Price £22,000.—Very highly recommenc 1 by 
owner's ‘Agents, DREW EATT, WATSON AND 


BARTON, Newbury. Tel.: 1 
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THE OLD MANOR HOUSE, WINGRAVE, AYLESBURY, BUCKS. 





Auctioneers: HARRODS 


LTD. 


Standing on high ground, 
views over beautiful country. 
a school or institution. 


room, 19 bedrooms, 
light and water. 


IN ALL TOAPPROXIMATELY 103, 


Under 40 miles from London, in a favourite part. 


FASCINATING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 


facing south, with extensive 
Admirably suitable for 
Containing 4 reception, billiards 
3 bathrooms, extensive offices. Main 
Garage and stabling, 4 cottages, together 

with gardens and grounds, extending 


ACRES 


FREEHOLD. TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE 


by Auction Tuesday, 
Private 


’ 


July 2, 1946 (unless previously sold by 
Treaty), at HARRODS a SALE ROOMS, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1, at 2.30 p.m. precisely. 


34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (7'el.: 





Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





In a Lovely Wooded Locality 
BETWEEN BYFLEET AND c.2 
WOKING, SURREY 


It onting on to Common. Close to various golf courses. 





BLACKDOWN HOUSE, PYRFORD 


ell-placed Freehold Residential ree tty, with double 
rriage drive to imposing HOUSE OF CHARAC TER, 
ntaining panelled hall, 3 panelled reception rooms, 
».iliards room, loggia; winter garden; principal oak and 
secondary staircase ; 10 bed and dressing rooms, nurseries, 

4 baths, and complete offices. 


\LL COMPANY’S SERVICES. CENTRAL 
DOMESTIC HOT WATER INSTALLATIONS. 


Stabling, garages, 2 cottages, substantial outbuildings. 
Inexpensive and well-timbered gardens and grounds with 
kitchen gardens and woodlands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
at the LONDON AUCTION MART, 155 Queen Victoria St., 


London, E.C., on Wednesday, June 26, 1946, at 2.30 p.m., 
unless sold privately beforehand. 


AND 


Solicitors, Messrs. EDELL & Co., Revenue House, 7 and 8, 
Poultry, E.C.2. 


Joint Auctioneers : HARRODS LTD., 34 and 36, Hans Cres- 

cent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (7'el.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 

809), and HAMPTON & Sons, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(Regent 8222). 





MARLOW AND HIGH WYCOMBE 
600 FT. UP c.2 


In a lovely district, facing Common and Beechwoods 





1ANDSOME FLINT AND BRICK-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
most pleasing design and elevation. Four reception, 10 
drooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. MAIN 
ATER and ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage, stabling and good outbuildings. 
TWO COTTAGES 
ATURED GARDENS, good orchard and 9 ACRES 
of land, in all 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
\RRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


f 





(Tel. Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


ABOUT 800 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
HINDHEAD AREA c.3 


Lovely part of the Home Counties. Near National Trust Land, 


Golden Valley and other beauty spots. 





MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 


RESIDENCE 
Designed on two floors. Hall, 3 receptions, 8 beds., 2 bath- 
rooms, maid’s sitting room. Modern drainage, Co.'s 
electric light, gas, water, central heating. Two garages. 


Garden with lawns, rose garden, shrubs, kitchen garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE, FREEHOLD 





Recommended by the Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 
1490. Eaztn. 807), and Haslemere, Surrey. 
£6,000 FREEHOLD 

MERSTHAM, SURREY ca 


On the main line between London and Brighton. 





PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


with 3 reception and billiards room, 6 be drooms and bath- 
room. All main services. Garage for 2. Charming garden 
of just under 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HARRIE STACEY & Son, The 

Old Bank, 6, Bell Street, Reigate. Tel. 2286; and 

HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 810.) 


GLORIOUS SURREY HILLS c.3 


Amidst healthy surroundings, convenient golf, and only about 
17 miles south of town. 








A RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Designed in Tudor style. Three reception, billiards, music 
room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, electric light and modern 
conveniences. Garage 2 cars, stabling, cottage, lovely 
garden, tennis and other lawns, kitchen garden, woodlands, 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 


By order of the Owner. 
PADDOCKS, WINTER HILL, 
COOKHAM 
400 ft. up with a glorious view of the Thames Valley. Cookham 


Station about 1 mile, Maidenhead 3 miles, London about 27 
miles. 


¢2 





MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 

Exceptionally well built, and beautifully appointed 

throughout. Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, oak strip floors, central heating throughout, 


main water and electricity, septic tank drainage. Two 
garages, and other outbuildings. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
well timbered, and including ornamental lawns, kitchen 
garden and paddock. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
(unless previously sold privately)on THURSDAY, JUNE 27 





NEXT, at the ESTATE HOUSE, 62, KING STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD, at 3 p.m. precisely. 
Joint Auctioneers: Mr. CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., 
Station Front, Maidenhead. Tel.: 2033. HARRODS LTD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1.  (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
BUCKS AND BEDS BORDERS .4 


Handy for LUTON and LEIGHTON BUZZARD 


Beautiful open country, good views. 





A RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


with hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 
» 


2 bathrooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Domestic hot water (electric or coke). Two garages. Two 
cottages. Six first-class loose boxes, etc. 
paddock, 


WELL-STOCKED GROUNDS, kitchen garden, 
ete. 


IN ALL 34% ACRES 
Extra grazing land might be rented. 


£9,000 FREEHOLD 





HARRODS LTD., 34- 36, Hans Crescent, oe S.W.1 
(Te 


: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 


E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.1. 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMI"TON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN CON, P.A.S.1., A.A.1. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a superb position immediately facing the sea in a much sought after residential locality. 


Beautifully 
with every 


appointed Freehold 


modern 


Residence complete 
convenience and comfort, and 


commanding sea views from practically every room. 


; a 
. . soli 
7) goo alll 





billiards room. 


Twelve bedrooms and dressing room, 4 bathrooms, lounge 
hall, 3 teak panelled reception rooms, teak panelled 
Excellent domestic offices. 


Garage for 4 cars, greenhouses, vineries, 3 excellent cot- 

tages, central heating throughout, h. and c. running water 

in practically every bedroom. Company’s electric light, 
gas. water, and main drainage. 


Delightful gardens and grounds with secluded woodland walks, paved terraces. Productive fruit and vegetable garden. The whole extends to an area of 
ABOUT 10 ACRES 
For price and all particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (Tel.: 6300). 








Close to the County Boundary and to the borders of Hampshire and Wiltshire. 


DORSET 


Two miles 


from Fordingbridge, 12 miles from Salisbury. 
THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
ALDERHOLT LODGE 


The whole extending to an area of nearly 





ONE ACRE 


of Regency character, situ- 
ated in a delightful part of 
the County in charming 
rural country and having 
unobstructed extensive 
views from all parts includ- 
ing the New Forest. 
Seven bedrooms, _ fitted 
bathroom, boxroom, 3 
reception rooms, ample 
domestic offices. Main 
water. Electricity available. 
Outbuildings. 

Productive, well-kept 
kitchen and pleasure gar- 
dens including herbaceous 
beds, pleasure lawn, rose 
beds, asparagus bed, soft 
and hard fruit bushes and 
rees, 


Vacant possession on completion, 
To be Sold{by Auction“on the Premises on Wednesday, July 24, 1946 (unless previously 


Solicitors : Messrs. WILSON 


sold privately). 


& Sons, 93, Crane Street, Salisbury. 


Auctioneers : 


Messrs. FOX& SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


NEW FOREST 


Occupying a magnificent position on high ground and commanding beautiful views 


from all principal rooms. 


For Sale, this soundly constructed Modern Residence built under the supervision 





11 ACRES 


For particulars apply 


of a well-known architect 
and particularly planned to 
afford the maximum of 
sunshine obtainable. 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
boxroom, lounge hall, 
lounge 37 ft. 9 in. by 20 ft., 
dining room, study, cloak 
room, excellent domestic 
offices. Co’s _ electricity. 
Main water. Esse cooker. 
Garage for 4 cars. Stabling, 
kennels. Fine brick terrace 
forming veritable sun trap. 
Tastefully laid-out gardens 
and grounds comprising 
formal rose garden and lily 
pond, rockeries, herbaceous 
borders, lawns, natural 
heath and woodland. 


PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





BLATCHINGTON, NEAR SEAFORD 


ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN 
FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


Five bedrooms (2 fitted 
basins), 2 well-fitted tiled 
bathrooms, 2 reception 
rooms (one 26 ft. x 15 ft.), 
cloakroom, usual offices. 
Brick garage for 2 cars. 
Well-stocked garden of 
about 


ONE-THIRD ACRE 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


train. 


SUSSEX COAST 


Brighton and Eastbourne about 12 miles west and east respectively. 


PRICE £4,850 FREEHOLD, VACANT POSSESSION 

Of particular interest to those seeking a well-fitted Modern Residence near to the sea 
and yet in semi-rural surroundings. 

Further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 


and 7279 (4 lines). 


London 1% hours by 





2277 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 
Delightfully situated, occupying an Islund Site and within a few miles of Brockenhurst 
with its Golf Course and Station on Main London Line. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD This Charming Miniature Residential Estate 


With House containing 9 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 
maids’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 good reception rooms, 
kitchen and excellent offices. 


COMPANIES’ ELEC- 
TRICITY AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage. Stabling. Six- 
roomed cottage, outbuild- 
ings. 


The picturesque Gardens 
and Grounds are exquisitely 
laid out with lawns, flower 
beds and borders, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, 
woodland, pasture and 


arable lands, the whole extending to an area of about 
34 ACRES. PRICE £14,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 


Bournemouth. 











SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Occupying a unique position with frontage of about 215 feet to Christchurch Harbour with its excellent boating and yachting facilities. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


This choice small Residential Property upon which the present 
owner has spent a considerable amount of money and now all in 
perfect condition. 


7 principal and secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms including a unique central lounge with minstrels’ gallery. 

Sun loggia facing Harbour, with look-out, subdivided into 3 rooms. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES. PART CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 


Charming Gardens and Grounds with lawns, kitchen and fruit 
gardens, small orchard, the whole extending to an area of about 


3% ACRES PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD 


For orders to view apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


Telephone: Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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1774, when the 
firm of 


established, Dar- 


inhabited houses. 
Backhouse family 
-linenand worsted 
utacturers, and 
ed on a banking 
less in conjunc- 
with their regular 
before they 
ed the Bank as a 
ate entity. 

e firm survived 
local bank fail- 
and the story of 
han Backhouse 
‘ting an attempt to break the Bank by himself “ posting” 
mdon and returning with a heavy load of bullion is well 
n. Undismayed by the loss of a fore wheel, he “ balanced ” by 
, the gold at the back of the chaise, driving into Darlington on 
wheels. 

1896, the Bank was incorporated with Barclay & Company 
ed, when a Local Board was formed in Darlington. 


lonathan Backhouse 
balancing the cd 


ier a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
bout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not 
uently, personal links with past traditions are maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
LOMBARD STREET, 


SRes, 


LONDON, 
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CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 


< @TCO : 


MOTOR MOWERS 


IT SEEMS ironic 


qualities of Atco Motor Mowers and the fact that so 


that the exceptional wearing 


many really old machines are still on the job, are 
among the reasons why we were not able to re-con- 
dition them a// this season in spite of our Depot's 
gallant efforts to catch up. We did and are continu 
ing to do our best and we have worked hard also 
machines—the beautiful little 


to turn out new 


12-inch model to start with—and we are confident 
that before long Atco Motor Mowing and a better- 
than-ever Service wil! be as natural a necessity to all 
garden owners as a drop 0’ rain at sundown. Please 
keep in touch with your Atco Depot or your Retailer 
both of whom will gladly give you particulars of 
Atco progress. 

Whitworth Works,’ Birmingham, 9 


Charles. H. Pugh Ltd., 


CL, 
U 


SG, 





ep 
Sop eet 
on Beit| Say 























For over 100 years the name ‘* ENGLISH 
BROS., WISBECH’’ has been famous 
for CREOSOTED - UNDER - PRESSURE 
Farm Buildings, Fencing, Gates, 
Cribs, etc. Every Landowner and 
Farmer knows the name. It has stood 
for QUALITY and DURABILITY. 





At present we are able to offer only 
FIELD GATES, CATTLE CRIBS and RED 
CEDAR GARDEN FRAMES, but, im- 
mediately conditions allow, new and 
still better Farming and Horticultural 
requirements will be made at WISBECH. 











FAS’ to instal and simple to control. 

Continuous operation and discharge. 
Even drying, pneumatic elevation of wet 
and dried grain. For sack or bulk 
handling. Capacity up to 2 tons per 
hour. Details on re- 
quest. Standard Drier 


£489 


ex works. 


KENNEDY « KEMPE 


GENERAL ENGINEERS seemies > ANDOVER, HANTS 
Phone : Longparish 224 Grams: ** Kennedy, Longparish’ 






























FISHING TACKLE 
IS SCARCE. © 


T 
t 


Ss 


5/6 


N 


i 


oc 


62,5 


Ti. 


-— a Saas > - 
HERE, NOT :SO SCARCE 
KOUT FLIES, ‘ MERMAID,” 
per doz., Dry, 8/- ; Wet, 7/- 
KOUT CASTS, 8 yards. GUT, 
pered, 3/6; level, 3/- ; NYLON, 
tapered, 3/- ; level, 2/6 
\LMON CAST, 3 yards. GUT, fine, 
; -o. 10/6; stout, 21/-: 
"LON, f ine, 3/6; medium, 5/6; 
stout, 7/6 
OK OF “MERMAID” FLIES. 
) Flies, photographed in colour, free. 


2EN SMITHS, LTD. 


JAMES'’S St., PICCADILLY, S.W.1 
2 List Free. *Phone: REG. 2612. 





‘AMONDS UP 100% 
ZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
AMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
. SILVER PLATE, ANTIQUES: 
0,000. Call, Post or Phone Mayfair 
Cash paid immediately. 
LINDEN & CO. 

: NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
irst Jewellers in New Bond Street 








PRODUCTS OF THE 
ROOTES GROUP 


Now on view in London's 
finest showrooms, 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly 


HUMBER 
HILLMAN 


SUNBEAM- 
TALBOT 


YOUR INSPECTION IS INVITED 


ROoTES 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 
Phone: GROsvenor 3401 
Lord’s Court, St. John’s Wood Road. 
N.W.8. Phone: CUNningham 5141 
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WORLD FAMOUS STEELS ; 
FOR THE HOME eninge 


} 

















Irs basic, all this talk about filling up. © ut 
we’re more concerned with the other kind of filling u — 
tasty meals! You'll be on the right road for flavour if \ ou 
" always remember the Yorkshire Relish. Thick and Thin, 
they offer you a speedy by-pass to flavour. 





FOR SPOONS, FORKS, DOMESTIC A NEW TASTE IDEA . 


HOLLOW WARE, SINKS AND To give Cornish Pasties and Meat Pies new 
HOUSEHOLD FITTINGS savouriness, add some Yorkshire Relish—Thin— 
when cooking 














Firth-Vickers are the makers only of thesteel . . . For 
all domestic and trade manufacturers, apply to your local 


retailer or trade supplier—insist on having ‘‘ Staybrite,”’ e @ 
even though it is in rather short supply at this moment. 


Made by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO. LTD., LEEDS 
FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LID stereo 


Makers of famous sauces for 80 years 
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Ths good cigarette 
in qvecn packets~ 
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TO H.M. THE KING SANITARY POLISH ES 


Manufacturers’ = GIVE “THE SHINE OF QUALITY” BE 


TO FLOORS AND FURNITURE 
RONUK 


LIMITED SUPPLIES LIMITED 
PORTSLADE BUT EQUALLY & 
SUSSEX RE- 






























































































































































































































CARRERAS -150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALIT 
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Scientifically planned design and 
travel-tested construction are inseparable 
characteristics of all luggage carrying the 
name ‘REVELATION.’ 


REVELATION 
scunniricauy planned wocace 


REV-ROBE ... 
The travel wardrobe hardly 
larger than a hat-box. 


REVELATION SUITCASE 
The same case for week- 
end, week or month. 


Resiricted supplies are now periodically reaching luggage dealers 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
(Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd.) 
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es 


BURBERRYS 





TAILORED COSTUMES 


(TO ORDER) 


Suits that are equally correct for town 
or country—in a wide variety of Glen- 
checks — Gamefeathers and Glen 
Urquharts. 





Suits of this type made exclusively by 
Burberrys remain undated indefinitely 
—an immense advantage in these 
coupon days. 





Burberrys’ suits have such style and 
character—perfectly tailored and 
endowed with distinction—that they 
are always attractive whatever the 
season. 


BURBERRYS 


Telephone : Whitehall 3343 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
and 
BASINGSTOKE 


BURBERRYS LTD 











BURBERRY ~ 
COPYRIGHT 
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Foundation too! 







Faces need 


Even the most beautifully 

“cut frock is going to look 

off-the-peg unless your 

foundation is right. And the 

same principle applies to make-up. 

That’s why Skin Deep is a favourite 

foundation with women who want to keep 
that bandbox look all day. 

Skin Deep goes on smoothly and easily and 

holds your make-up matt for hours, yet it never 

makes your skin feel taut. That’s because Skin Deep is a 

really rich cream; it serves the double function of holding 
make-up and keeping the skin flexible. 


ATKINSONS 


Shin Deep 


BEAUTY CREAM 


AS A NIGHT CREAM— 
Skin Deep sinks into the skin 
and nourishes while you sleep 


5/ 10 (including tax) 


J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w.! 
ASD !13-=4-133 

















LUXURY BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., 
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DORVILLE [/’ 


Whohotate only frcw Re a Blot eA Duis Mal, ’ FOR THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 
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MISS JUNE IREDELL 


Miss Iredell is the only daughter of Air Vice-Marshal Sir Alfred and Lady Iredell, of Peacemarsh House, 
Gillingham, Dorset 
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NEW TOWNS 


N two articles, the second of which appears 
I in this issue, Sir Montague Barlow has 

outlined in considerable detail the back- 
ground against which the Government will set 
in motion the machinery provided by the New 
Towns Bill. The object of this social experiment 
is two-fold; first, to relieve the congestion of the 
great urban and industrial wens (to use 
Cobbett’s expressive word), and second, to 
secure a more even and balanced distribution of 
industry—a phrase which covers not only 
strategic and social compulsions, but the 
demands of rural areas for capital and local 
markets. Had the war not intervened, there can 
be no doubt that such logical action on the 
recommendations of the Barlow Commission’s 
keport would already have been taken. As it is, 
all that has happened since 1939, when that 
fundamental and constructive enquiry into the 
most fatal of our social maladjustments was 
conducted, has not only made industrial dis- 
persal more urgent, but has provided a parallel 
problem in the reconstruction of war-damaged 
cities to which also it is the only answer. Decen- 
tralisation and redistribution of the industrial 
population, as Sir Montague Barlow shows, are 
inevitable to-day, and much depends on the 
success of the New Towns experiment. 

Towards this success Sir Montague has 
several suggestions to offer. When the new 
legislation begins to work, various Develop- 
ment Corporations, each responsible for a new 
town, will want some measure of central 
co-ordination and advice. The Reith Committee 
in their Interim Report attached considerable 
importance to the provision of a central pool of 
information and experience, and to advice, 
where necessary, in the allocation of labour and 
materials as between the various Corporations. 
There is nothing of the sort foreshadowed in the 
Bill; nor is there any sign of powers being given 
to the Minister to control further influx into 
areas from which industry is being dispersed. 
Again, as Sir Montague Barlow points out, the 
increase in housing subsidy for construction in 
congested and expensive areas given by Mr. 
Bevan encourages rebuilding in the old crowded 
areas from which Mr. Silkin hopes that 
populations will be dispersed. 

In Parliament attention is bound to be 
largely concentrated on the local government 
aspect of the creation of new towns. Mr. Silkin 
has already explained the way in which 
“exporting’’ municipalities are to hand over 
their rate subsidies to the Development Cor- 
porations who will rehouse their emigrants. 
But even though, in addition, these munici- 
palities should secure representation on the 
New Towns Corporations, and supply much 
of the skill and labour required in new construc- 
tion, this will not solve any problems resulting 
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from the Minister’s very sensible stipulation 
that, so far as possible, a new town should not 
be constituted entirely from the population of a 
single congested area, but that there should be 
an admixture of different populations and 
interests. Nor does it touch the more immediate 
stalemate arising from the fact that most of the 
rural areas likely to be designated for new 
town development are at present administered 
and rated by two or more local authorities, 
whose views on many pertinent matters it 
may not be easy to reconcile. The Local 
Government Boundary Commission are now 
just beginning their work of deciding questions 
of “‘overspill’’ from war-damaged cities such 
as Plymouth, and before long their hands are 
likely to be full. The Government, however, is 
obviously relying on them to settle also, and, asa 
matter of urgency, the boundary changes 
rendered necessary in the new town areas. 
It looks as though in this (so far uncharted) 
region decisions will have to be taken largely 
on the strength of Ministerial plans and inten- 
tions—none too sound a basis for a judicial 
tribunal to work on. 


THE PAIN 


\WERY sinew, bone and nerve 
E Comes within the closing curve 
Of this pain so fiercely pure 
Burning out time’s signature. 

All the boasted mysteries 

Vanish, only anguish is, 

And the spirit clay-entombed, 

Cracks to flame and is consumed. 

Yet, strange miracle of pain, 

Bee thoughts hiving in the brain 

Through this blinding blaze suck up 

Nectar from a deathless cup, 

And the honey they distil 

Brims the heart I could not fill. 
P. D. CuMMINs. 


DIFFICULTIES AT WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE 


R. SHINWELL’S statement that 25,200 

tons of coal have so far been got at 
Wentworth Woodhouse, ‘5,530 of inferior 
quality for export, the remainder up to the 
recognised standard of the seams for industry at 
home,’ is not reassuring that the difficulties 
encountered and damage being done to a great 
amenity are, or will be, proportionately worth 
while. Indeed, there is considerable disparity 
between the facts as given by the Minister and 
those obtained by the Georgian Group from the 
Department of Fuel Technology of Sheffield 
University—presumably a _ trustworthy local 
source of information. According to the latter 
there are two seams: the Swallow Wood, 
hitherto regarded as too poor in quality and too 
intermittent to be worth mining; and the 
Barnsley, producing boiler slack. Each of these 
is expected by the Ministry to yield some 
170,000 tons. But it is not generally realised 
that they underlie rock overburden stated by 
the Sheffield experts as 50 ft. thick, and 20 to 
40 by the Minister, the removal of which for 
opencast working must necessitate very exten- 
sive blasting operations, and put the restoration 
of the ground to anything approaching its original 
state out of the question. Whether the great 
classical mansion itself will survive theexplosions 
depends on how close to it blasting takes place, 
and there again is uncertainty. The Minister 
says 150 yards, local opinion indicates 100 yards 
as the nearest working. Obviously there would 
be a big difference in results between blasting 
50 ft. of rock at 100 yards from the house, and 
30 ft. at 150 yards. If, as seems increasingly 
probable, the whole tragic operation—under- 
taken against the will of the local miners 
themselves—proves a costly and unproductive 
failure, will Mr. Shinwell show himself a big 
enough man to admit it and call a halt? 


NATIONAL GALLERIES 


HE Massey Report, if acted upon, will 
serve as an admirable and characteristic 
memorial to the retiring High Commissioner for 
Canada. Most of its proposals for rationalising 
the distribution of the nation’s art treasures as 
between the National and Tate Galleries and 


Victoria and Albert Museum will be welcomed 
and are in fact advocated by their present and 
past Directors. The Tate Gallery, rechristened 
the National Gallery of Modern Art, with a 
controlling Director, would have two sections 
British and Foreign, each with its Keeper, from 
which selected works would be drafted to 
Trafalgar Square as they came of centenary ave, 
Despite the classic grandeur of the Duveen 
Hall at Millbank—unfortunately an impossible 
setting for sculpture—the Victoria and Albert 
would become the National Gallery of Sculpture 
as already containing the historical section. It 
would also yield most of its pictures to the Tate, 
which would thus combine the riches of the 
Turner and Constable collections. Indeed, the 
Report, venturing beyond its terms of reference, 
advocates the British Museum surrendering its 
water-colours also. On this it may be felt that, 
apart from some transfers for completeness, 
too much is proposed in the interests of order, 
Little would be gained, and perhaps much lost, 
to the enjoyment of water-colours in so over- 
whelming a concentration. Wherever they are, 
a great majority should be kept in portfolios, 
for which the Print Room is admirably equipped. 
Less controversial, the Chantrey Bequest would 
be rendered more effective by the Report’s 
proposal for giving a preponderance, on its 
Committee, of the authorities of that gallery 
which has to exhibit its gifts. : 


DONINGTON PARK 


N answer to the Government’s offer to free 
Donington Park, for joint use as a testing 
and proving ground for the motor industry and 
as a depot for the War Department, has at 
length been made. But it is a disappointing one 
to most people with the interests of the industry 
at heart. The Motor Industry Research 
Association have informed the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders that Donington 
Park is unsuitable for testing purposes. As it is 
impossible to carry out sustained high-speed 
tests on the public roads, this decision of the 
M.I.R.A., allied with the recent sale of Brook- 
lands, means that no facilities now exist in 
Britain for testing a car to destruction. It also 
means that the racing cars at present being 
built to uphold, and enhance, our prestige 
abroad will have to be taken abroad for even 
their preliminary testing. Donington Park may 
not be ideal, but its value has been proved in the 
past, and unless there is an alternative in view, 
which is not stated, it would surely be wiser 
even at the eleventh hour to reverse this short- 
sighted and repressive refusal of the Govern- 
ment’s offer. 


TULIPS PASS AND ROSES COME 


HANKS largely to Dutch generosity, we 
enjoyed a brave show of tulips in the first 
May after the war—and there have been the 


inevitable references to the introduction of 
tulips and the fantastic prices paid for them 
between 1625 and 1675. But now the tulips pass 
and the roses come—not only in the garden but 
also on the hedges, where the dog rose appears as 
*‘the blush of the meadows that know themselves 
fair.’’ It is interesting to recall that tulips, even 
in their hey-day when they seemed to be taking 
all by storm, had their detractors. For example, 
in his Speech of Flowers, Thomas Fuller makes 
the Rose say: “There is lately a flower . . . a 
Toolip, which hath engrafted the love and aitec- 
tions of most people unto it, and what is this 
Toolip? A  well-complexioned stink, a1 ill 
favour wrapped up in pleasant colours.”” How- 
ever, in our own time, when the bias has ! een 
all towards the appearance rather than the scent 
of flowers, it would ill become rose-lovers to p)ress 
that early line of attack. It were better trtely 
to reflect that comparisons are odious, and a‘ the 
same time to smother any germ of narrow 
nationalist feeling with the recollection that our 
oldest cultivated rose, ‘‘the red rose of Englaid,” 
the Cabbage or Provence rose, came (accoriling 
to the books) from none of our dozen or S0 
indigenous wildlings but from the Caucasus. 
Persian tulip and apricot, Caucasian rose and 
greengage, Damson plum and Lebanon cedar 

. . but a complete catalogue of distinguished 
and welcome aliens from that corner of the globe 
would be too long. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


HEN one writes a weekly column for a 
W rewspaper one should endeavour, I 
suppose, to be as topical as possible and, 
if one aspired to the recently coined title of 
“columnist,’’ one might say one should be ‘in 
the news.”’ In Country LIFE of May 17 I was 
not only ‘‘in the news,”’ but succeeded in antici- 
pating it by a day, as in that issue I once again 
called attention to the stretch of Dorset coast- 
line which the War Office have requisitioned as 
an «nti-tank gun range, and on the following 
evening the Western Regional programme of the 
B.B.C. gave a talk on the subject, during which 
several evicted farmers and fishermen of the area 
came to the microphone to speak of their treat- 
ment. Among them was one of the famous 
Miller family of the south Dorset coast who were 
“Jobstering’’ along these rocky shores in the 
days before the Napoleonic wars and who served 
with Drake in Armada days. 
At the conclusion of the talk, which I hope 
was heard all over England, there was read a 
letter from the War Office that had been 
received in answer to the protests against the 
requisitioning of this wide area, which comprises 
first-class farm land, intensive fisheries, and a 
series of coastal beauty spots. This letter con- 
tained two of those tiresome clichés about “ wait- 
ing until the situation becomes crystallised’”’ and 
being ‘‘fully alive to the inconvenience caused,”’ 
which have become so popular in official circles 
of recent years since “‘exploring avenues’”’ and 
“turning stones’’ became threadbare and worn 
out, and which, like the tale told by the idiot, 
signify nothing. It is my experience, and that 
of many others, that official situations never 
crystallise—they are not meant to. In the 
Middle East I waited for twenty years for a situ- 
ation to crystallise, and finally retired from the 
Service with it still boiling in the pot in a fluid 
state without one sign of a crystal. 


* * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT has asked me to put in 

a good word in my Notes for the unpopular 
heron, and I intended to try very hard to do this, 
but as I flushed no fewer than four, all seemingly 
trout-gorged judging by the heaviness of their 
wing-beats, from my stretch of chalk-stream 
during my last visit to it, I am afraid I shall be 
unable to write a very flattering biography of the 
bird. I suppose all one can say about the heron 
is that, though he may complete the picture of 
a riparian scene for the bird-lover when seen 
standing motionless like a grey statue in a river’s 
shallow, he spoils it utterly for the angler; and 
where the former may wish that he had brought 
his camera, the latter will only long for his gun 
and a charge of No. 4s. 

My correspondent suggests that in rivers 
where coarse fish are to be found as well as trout 
the bird may assist in keeping down the 
numbers of pike, chub and dace, but I am afraid 
that this comes under the heading of wishful 
thinking, for the heron is a gourmet and has a 
palate so that, whenever one finds on the bank 
of a river a speared fish which has proved too 
large for the bird’s gullet, it is invariably a trout, 
and not one of a less flavoursome species. I 
should be delighted to see rows of over-gullet- 
sized pike laid out for my inspection by the 
tiver’s side when I set forth to fish, but it has 
never been my fortune to witness even one. 

It is said in the heron’s favour that he will 
never take a trout if he can catch an eel, and this 
may be correct for all I know. Against this 
argument is the fact that, except at certain 
seasons when these fish are on migration, it is 
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very rarely indeed that one sees a night-feeding 
eel moving about in daylight in a shallow where 
a heron can operate, whereas the trout are always 
in evidence in such waters—if the local herons 
have left any! I do know that the aforesaid 
four herons, who have established riparian rights 
on my stretch of chalk-stream, have denuded the 
water during the six keeperless years of war of 
practically every fish over the ten-inch limit, and 
that, whereas formerly at least a brace of one- 
and-a-half-pound trout would figure in the bag, 
a fish of this size to-day almost establishes a 
record. 

I am told that the most effective form of 
scarecrow for the heron is a life-sized metal] statue 
of the bird erected at various points along the 
river’s banks. The heron, it is said, respects the 
rights of his own species even if he utterly dis- 
regards those of the human, and will never 
intrude on a water which is already occupied by 
another feathered fisherman. As, however, 
metal garden ornaments in the form of birds are 
the last thing our iron and steel trade are making 
to-day, the information is of no great value. 


* * * 

HE Bedouin is not slow, asa rule, to apply 

the waste products of modern progress to 
his own needs, and the war of 1914-18 marked 
an epoch in the nomad world, for, as_ the 
result of mechanisation in the desert, the four- 
gallon petrol tin replaced the age-old black goat- 
skin water bag throughout the Middle East from 
Cyrenaica in the west to the River Tigris in the 
east; and the adoption of this ready-made 
innovation was almost instantaneous. I am not 
sure that this sudden change represented an 
improvement in desert conditions for, though 
the worn-out goat-skin bag may not have con- 
stituted a picturesque object by the well side, 
a rusted petrol tin looks even worse, but, on the 
other hand, and from a purely sanitary point of 
view, it is possibly better to have the well itself 
half choked with old petrol tins than with rotting 
goat-skins; and, though there may have been a 
case of a Bedouin retrieving his fallen water 
container from a well after his rope had broken, 
I can affirm that I never heard of one. 

The use of the discarded motor tyre as a 
material for soling sandals, however, did not 
occur to the Arab mind for several years after 
the arrival of cars in the desert, but when some 
enterprising Bedouin cobbler discovered the 
wearing and rock-gripping qualities of rubber, 
the news spread throughout the land rapidly. 
As the part of the Arab world in which I lived 
then was somewhat backward as regards inno- 
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vations, 1 was unaware of the advent of the 
motor-tvre sole in Bedouin circles until I made 
the discovery in amusing circumstances. I was 
doing what is called in the journalistic world a 
“First White Man’s”’ trip on camels, trying to get 
into the ancient city of Petra by an old Roman 
western route across the mountains of Edom, 
instead of by the usual tourist road through 
the Sik pass. Iam not sure whether I was really 
a ‘First White Man”’ or not, as this is such a 
dangerous claim to make, but I thought I was at 
the time, and imagine my chagrin when, after 
struggling up a mountain pass on an old Roman 
track apparently unused since the Legions had 
passed that way, I obtained visible proof near 
the top of Mount Aaron that not only was I not 
the first, but that a previous party of ‘‘ White 
Men”’ had been there before me travelling by 
car! There, plainly imprinted in a patch of 
dust, was the well-known tread of the Dunlop 
Fort, and I suppose there is nothing quite so 
shattering to the amour-propre of the hardy, 
camel-riding explorer in the uncharted wastes 
as to find that joy-riding motorists have gone 
that way before him. 

The tracks continued to be seen the whole 
way up a very difficult mountain pass, and it 
was not until they went through a three-foot gap 
in a high rock wall that I realised I was looking 
at a man’s footprints, and not car tracks. On 
arrival in Petra I found the motor-tyre sandal 
had obtained a firm footing east of Jordan, for 
every man and woman was wearing a pair, and 
I was told it was very dangerous to leave a car 
unattended for even five minutes, as otherwise 
a No. 10 size puncture might occur. 


* * 
* 


F .  piogices queer sandal that had a wide, 
but short, popularity in the Suez Canal 
area was that with the hashish sole. Hashish is 
the narcotic drug of Egypt, which is strictly pro- 
hibited, and the anti-contraband forces work so 
hard at preventing smuggling that a slab, which 
can be bought in Syria for £1, is worth £30 to 
£40 in Cairo. <A 3,000 per cent. profit is so 
unusual even i.: these days that it is worth a little 
striving and ingenuity to obtain, and suddenly 
it dawned on the police in the Canal zone that a 
large number of Bedouin, who normally went 
barefoot, were passing through the Custom 
barrier wearing smart Damascus-made sandals. 
A closer inspection was made of this footwear, 
with the result that every man with new sandals 
on his feet went off to serve a term of three 
years, and the hashish sole immediately went 
out of fashion. 
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ARCHAOLOGY from AIR PHOTOGRAPHS 


By STUART PIGGOTT 


URING the past war the value of air photo- 
D graphs as a branch of military intelligence 

became a commonplace to all members 
of the public. The illustrated papers were often 
printing reproductions of photographs, taken 
on reconnaissance flights, which showed in great 
detail the disposition of enemy defences or 
the results of our own bombing raids on hostile 
installations. Such air photography was a 
triumphant technical achievement in evading 
enemy interception. Cameras with very long 
focal length were used in aircraft flying at a very 
great height. 

In the absence of war conditions, however, 
and with aircraft flying at more reasonable 
heights, a great body of evidence of archzolo- 
sical importance had been collected in England 
since the 1920s. It will certainly be added to in 
the coming years, for it is a form of archeological 
intelligence aimed at discovering the defences, 
farmsteads, field-systems, tombs and temples of 
anything from the Middle Ages back to the Neo- 
lithic period, about 2300 B.c. 

The technique of archzxological air photo- 
vraphy was, in a sense, an outcome of the photo- 
graphs taken in the 1914-1918 war from a rela- 
tively low altitude and therefore giving details 
on a much larger scale than that of the general 
run of recent military photographs. This large- 
scale detail is essential for the purposes of the 
archeologist who is searching for traces of such 
inconspicuous objects as the holes left by rotted 
timber posts a foot or less in diameter (many 
instances of precisely such post-holes have, in 
fact, been found on air photographs, as will be 
shown later). There has not, therefore, been so 
much archeological discovery on war-time 
photographs as might be imagined, since these 
are mainly of too small a scale. 

lor this article, however, photographs on 
the maximum scale will be pre-supposed. Of 
these, many were taken by the Royal Air Force 
for training purposes before 1939, but a most 
remarkable series, from which the article is illus- 
trated, was taken by that brilliant archeological 
air-photographer, the late Major G. W. Allen, 
and is now housed in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. It is by permission of the Museum 
authorities that the pictures are reproduced. 

There is nothing mysterious or very com- 
plicated in the theory of archzological air photo- 
graphy, and many of its principles are shared by 
the military air photographs now familiar to us 
all. The essential points are that the air 
observer (and therefore his camera) is able to 
take, quite literally, a detached view of the land- 
scape from a point vertically above it; and that 


2.—AN OBLIQUE VIEW OF A PREHISTORIC FIELD-SYSTEM ON FYFIELD DOWN, 
GRAVEL- PIT NEAR OXFORD, SHOWING AN ANCIENT, SILTED-UP DITCH WITH STRONGER GROWTH OF CROP 
ABOVE IT 


1—AN OBLIQUE AIR PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWING THE COURSE OF THE ROMAN 
ROAD NEAR TANGLEY, HAMPSHIRE 


with his camera he can record this view as an 
oblique or vertical shot. 

One must remember that the camera does 
not show anything that the observer himself 
does not see. In fact, in the reduction of the 
coloured patchwork of the countryside to a 
series of tones in monochrome, some ofthe colour 
contrast is lost, however good the filter to the 
camera. But the enormous advantage of the 
photograph is that it is a permanent record 
which can be studied at leisure, its detail plotted 
on to a map and its intricacies compared with 
similar records. 

The successive prehistoric and historic occu- 
pants of the British countryside have all left 
their marks in the soil itself, whether by digging 
ditches for boundaries, or defence; by building 
houses or farmsteads or temples of wood or 
stone; or even by the process of tilling fields. 
Many of these are visible antiquities—it is not 
necessary to go up in an aeroplane to recognise 
a Norman church, a Bronze Age stone circle, or 
a Roman town wall. But the lay-out of pre- 
historic farming settlements which consisted only 
of timber buildings within ditched enclosures, 
or of burial-places marked only by a shallow 
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circular ditch, are never easily recognisable on 
the ground, even on untouched downland or 
moor. A season’s ploughing will obliterate them 
completely from all but the eye and camera of 
the air observer. 

It is important to remember that the inter- 
pretation of archeological air photographs can 
be done only by a skilled prehistorian with a 
good topographical and historical background for 
the region involved. He must be able to distin- 
guish the various dates involved in the compli- 
cated patchwork of the English countryside — 
whether, for example, the field-systems date 
from before or after the Enclosure Acts and the 
change from the open-field system of agricul- 
ture; whether the roads are medizval or were 
constructed as part of the 18th- and 19th-cen- 
tury turnpike schemes; and whether villages 
which now look deceptively like prehistoric 
or Roman sites, were, in fact, abandoned after 
the Black Death or in the “hungry ’forties.”’ 
All this must be disentangled before the pre- 
historic matter is considered at all. 

The photographs which illustrate this 
article show farms, tombs and field-boundaries of 
various dates between about 2300 B.c. and the 
eighteenth century A.D., and illustrate the lines 
on which scientific archeological air photo- 
graphy works. Fig. 1 is merely a vivid pictorial 
demonstration of facts already known from 
ground observation—the line of the Roman road 
from Cunetio (near Marlborough) to Venta Bel- 
garum (Winchester). The photograph is taken 
from the north-west of Andover, and shows the 
line of the road running south-east. It is repre- 
sented by modern lanes or field-boundaries, and 
cuts across the countrvside in a dramatic and 
uncompromising manner even to-day, nearly 
two thousand years after it was built. 

Fig. 2 is an example of what is technically 
known as a shadow-site, where ancient con- 
structions are shown up by the shadows cast by 
alow sun. The area is on Fyfield Down, near 
Marlborough, to-day grass-grown but at one 
time, probably in the Iron Age or the Roman 
period (say between the third century B.c. and 
the third century a.D.) cultivated in a series of 
small, rectangular fields. These, being ploughed 
on a slope, gathered soil at their lower edges to 
form a balk or linchet which throws a shadow 
when the sun is low. Other weaker shadows 
show cross-balks between fields and even faint 
indications of the lines of ploughing within the 
fields. 

In the two valleys which run towards the 
bottom of the photograph can be seen the 
natural sarsen stones lying on the surface, and 
across the ancient field-systems run trackways 
and old roads, some of which belonged to the 
Bath road when it ran across the open downs 
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4.-A CIRCULAR AND A STRAIGHT DITCH SHOWING AS’ = 7.—CIRCLES (PROBABLY BRONZE AGE BURIAL CIRCLES) 
DIFFERENT GROWTH IN CROPS NEAR OGBOURNE, WILT- AT EYNSHAM, OXFORDSHIRE, SHOWING OWING TO THE 
SHIRE. A view from the ground DIFFERENT TONES OF THE SOIL 


‘7h seek DYE AnD ormen Encioounns From «9 —CBOP MARES NEAR OTANTON HARCOURT, OXPORDSSIRE. 
5 : Frost cracks in gravel can be seen on the left, while in the middle are 
THE AIR. The Ditch is probably Bronze Age. : ; oe 
traceable Iron Age enclosures and open-field strip cultivation 


6._-THE AIR VIEW, BEFORE EXCAVATION, OF A ROMAN 9.—THE STONEHENGE AVENUE—A PROCESSIONAL WAY 
FARMSTEAD (VILLA) AT WATTS WELLS, DITCHLEY, MARKED BY DOUBLE DITCHES SHOWING AS CROP MARKS. 
OXFORDSHIRE Early to Middle Bronze Age (c. 1700-1500 B.c.) 
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between Marlborough and Beckhampton two 
centuries ago. 

The most surprising and important dis- 
coveries made from air photographs have, how- 
ever, been those known as crop-sites. In com- 
pact soils such as chalk or gravel, any disturb- 
ance of the subsoil caused by digging a ditch or 
pit, or even a post-hole, causes a patch or line 
of looser soil which, over a period of many 
thousands of years, will continue to offer a 
better chance of growth for any crop sown over 
it. Fig. 3 shows the face of a gravel-pit near 
Oxford, where an ancient ditch, completely 
filled with the accumulated silt of centuries, is 
shown as a tell-tale V-sectioned patch of darker, 
softer, soil. Above this forgotten ditch the corn 
is growing noticeably higher, and before ripen- 
ing is of a darker green than that of the sur- 
rounding field. 

This fact is the basis of the recognition of 
air photograph crop-sites. Fig. 4 (near Ogbourne 
in North Wiltshire) shows what may be seen on 
the ground in exceptional cases where the 
growth of corn is conspicuously darker and 
higher. In Fig. 5 can be seen the same Ogbourne 
site from the air—a prehistoric boundary ditch 
with an angular enclosure and a large circular 
ditch with traces of small internal pits. On 
analogy with excavated sites this is almost cer- 
tainly a burial site of the Bronze Age, between 
1800 and 1000 B.c. 

With these principles established we may 
turn to some striking examples of the discoveries 
possible by air observation of ploughed-out sites. 
The process may work in reverse if there are 
below ground the foundations of walls or similar 
impervious structures which will stunt the 
growth of the crop and therefore make it grow 
sparser and lighter in colour. Fig. 6 is a very 
fine example of this—the entire detailed plan of 
a Roman farm-house with outbuildings standing 
within a ditched enclosure at Watts Wells, near 
Ditchley in Oxfordshire. When this picture was 
taken the site was unknown. With the photo- 
graph as a guide, trenches were dug, and these 
exactly established the ground-plan as suggested 
by the crop-marks. 

On bare soil immediately after ploughing 
and harrowing, sites may be revealed by the 
difference in the colour of the earth. Fig. 7 
shows fields near Eynsham, again in Oxford- 
shire, in which ring-works originally enclosing 
Bronze Age burials show up as circles of lighter 
soil (the remains of the banks cast up from the 
ditches). In an adjacent field in which a crop 
is growing circular ditches show as dark rings in 
the more usual manner. 

Fig. 8 (at Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire) 
is a remarkable palimpsest of many periods. On 
the left are deceptive markings formed, not by 
man but by ancient frost-cracks in the surface 
of the gravel in glacial times. Near the middle 
can be seen two enclosures roughly D-shaped, 
and the ditches flanking an approach lane—part 
of a farmstead settlement of the Iron Age, pro- 
bably of the first couple of centuries B.c. Across 
the foreground and elsewhere in the pictures are 
the long strip divisions of the common fields 
belonging to the open-field system of farming 
which survived from the Middle Ages until the 
Encl sures. Latest of all, we have the modern 
houses and roads and the present lay-out of fields. 

One of the earliest discoveries from air 
photographs was that of the course of the 
Avenue of Stonehenge—a processional way 
flanked by ditches and lost by reason of plough- 
ing since it was recorded by the antiquary 
William Stukeley in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was re-discovered in the 1920s from 
crop-marks showing on air photographs. Fig. 9 
shows the course of the double ditches very 
clearly, and also the ditches of ploughed-out 
round barrows of the Bronze Age. 

A complicated medley is presented in Fig. 
10, again near Stanton Harcourt. Here the 
circles are the earliest features, similar sites very 
near having proved to belong to a very early 
phase of the Bronze Age, containing burials of 
1800 B.c. or even earlier. But the majority of 
marks belong to farmsteads of the Iron Age, 
with the field-enclosure ditches and the lanes 
between them, small sub-rectangular enclosures, 
and the many pits (showing as groups of dark 
dots) in which, as excavations on other sites 
have shown, grain was stored. 
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10.—CROP MARKS AT LYNCH HILL, 
STANTON HARCOURT. Burial circles of 
the Bronze Age (c. 1800-1000 B.c.) can be seen, 
with enclosures and storage-pits of Iron Age 
farmsteads (second to first centuries B.C.) 





11.—A VERTICAL VIEW OF CROP 


MARKS AT SOUTH STOKE, OXFORD. 
SHIRE 
The single and multiple circular ditches are 
probably Bronze Age burial sites 


12.—CROP MARKS AT LONG WITTENHAM, BERKSHIRE 
The circles probably date from the Bronze Age and the palisade of posts, each in a large 
individual post-hole, together with the enclosures, from the Iron Age 


13.—CROP MARKS NEAR DORCHESTER, OXFORDSHIRE 
The lowest site has been excavated this year and is a Neolithic ritual post circle of 2000 }:.C. 
or earlier. Other circles may date from the Bronze Age. The enclosures and long trenches are 
of doubtful age but they are prehistoric 


Sometimes it is possible to detect the indi- 
vidual holes dug to hold timber uprights, and 
Fig. 12 (near Long Wittenham, Berkshire) shows 
a remarkable line of such post-holes making a 
stout palisade and running for some considerable 
distance. A square enclosure, another with 
triple ditches, and several barrow-circles and 
pits can also be seen. Barrow-circles (the line 
of the circular ditch enclosing a burial mound) 
can be seen very well in the vertical view, Fig. 11 
(South Stoke, Oxfordshire), several of the 
ditches forming multiple circles. 

These very interesting sites have not been 


excavated, but in Fig. 13 (near Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire) can be seen several remarkable 
circular ditch-systems. The lowermost the 
circle within the square ditch) has just been 
excavated in advance of its destruction by 
gravel-digging, and it was found to have been 
a sacred circle of large timber uprights within an 
encircling ditch, dating from the Neolithic 
period (about 2300 B.c.). It is a monument of 
extreme interest and importance in British 
archeology, yet its presence would never have 
been known save from air observation and 
photography. 
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absence, we have been looking at cricket 

for signs of change; and, constancy being 
the soul of friendship, we may touch first on 
that in cricket which, come war or peace, 
remains the same. 

There is the cricket which we see from the 
railway train; free refreshment for the eye 
grown weary from melancholy newspaper or 
from contemplation of fellow-passenger. This 
cricket has not changed in its pleasing contempt 
of orthodoxy or in its power to inspire envious 
wonder that other men are able to go batting 
and bowling while we travel to our work in 
collar and tie and a short yard of corridor. 
But it no longer gives the travelling spectator 
complaint of transience and frustration. 

Time was when nothing ever happened in 
cricket seen from the train. The bowler used 
to be walking back in meditation on whether 
it would be wiser to try a yorker or to put 
another livener over the batsman’s head, and 
he was far out of sight before we could know the 
consequence of his designs. Forever wilt thou 
scheme and we be gone! 

* * * 

Things are different now. Thanks to the 
increased weariness of trains or of the coal that 
graits them intermittent motion, we sometimes 
see a wicket fall or a run completed. I was 
watching such a match not long ago, from a 
graidstand-on-wheels provided by the Great 
Western Railway. A batsman was caught at 
point, square old-fashioned point, a corpulent 
gentleman who fell over backwards with 
surprise or pleasure. The next man in wore 
white flannels and khaki tunic. Maybe it was 
part of his Home Guard uniform; maybe he 
had kept to some sort of cricket throughout 
the summers of war. I prefer to think otherwise. 
His was an eager stride, as if to meet a com- 
panion long missed and lovingly awaited. He 
was half-way to heaven. Then the train shud- 
dered and struggled round a bend, and took 
my batsman from view. 

Conservatism, elsewhere fallen into appar- 
ent disfavour, still flourishes in the cricket of 
the younger schoolboys. Ancient beliefs are 
protected; the decency of ritual is observed. 
Bats that are not oiled cannot drive, and he 
who values what passes for sanity does not 
oil his splice. With us, the oiling is done on 
Sunday evenings, so that whatever the morning 
of Monday may bring of academic failure and 
penalty the afternoon and the chance of ten 
runs with a well-oiled bat may cancel. 

* * * 


\” at a friend who returns after long 


Nor are we touched by the latest legisla- 
tions of Marylebone. Their suggestions neither 
help nor hinder us. The new latitude in the 
matter of declaring the innings closed cannot 
impress those whose only declaration is of their 
belief in the utter futility of their opponents. 
The allowance of a new ball after 55 overs 
means little to cricketers who, even if they had 
a new ball, have neither the intention nor the 
arithmetic to count 55 overs. 

Imitation is still their practice and delight, 
no matter whether the original has been seen 
or only imagined from reading. Hammond 
driving; Hutton against Australia, not getting 
out; Bradman against England, doing likewise. 
These celebrities are on view again around our 
fields. But Larwood is still the imitation above 
all others. How fast was he? How many 
yards did he run up? Did he break many 
stumps? Not one of these schoolboys was 
born when Larwood blazed in his short and 
tremendous prime. But, for them, he is still 
here, almost visible, the Larwood that ‘‘shot 
through the lists’’ of Sydney, Adelaide and 
Melbourne. They must have their heroes, of 
strength and speed; and it is not the schoolboys 
only who must have their heroes renewed. We 
May live, but cannot win, on pictures and 
memories and old score-books. 

At Oxford, the old and the new are once 
again living happily together; a sight to gladden 
the eye and quicken the heart. What meaning 
has age without youth to explain and measure 
it’ After seven years, the University cricket 
ground receives back its cricket, Gone are the 
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lawn-tennis nets that were erected for the 
military. Tennis-nets on the Oxford pitch! 
Like using the best billiard-table for marbles or 
blow-football. 

Inside the pavilion, the carved names of 
Oxford teams have been uncovered, and, as 
I gazed with a respectful admiration which 
time does but increase, I found Mr. Saxton, 
captain of the New Zealand “ Kiwi’ Rugby 
team, standing by me. ‘“‘What a team,” he 
murmured, ‘‘you could pick from that lot. 
A Test side, easy;’’ and it occurred to me how 
often the truest appreciation of our own 
champions comes from overseas. To us is left 
the de-bunking. 

He and some of his fellow Rugby-players 
were there partly with the purpose of cheering 
on their compatriot, M. P. Donnelly, the left- 
hander, whose batting is of a standard seldom 
reached in University cricket. He has grace 
and power almost of the Frank Woolley stamp, 
and a cool certainty befitting one who nine 
years ago played in Tests against England. 

Oxford cricket has well celebrated its 
ground-warming, after the years in the wilder- 
ness. A draw with the Nawab of Pataudi’s 
All India team was followed by a victory over 
Lancashire. But Oxford’s captain, David 
Macindoe, is not one to be lulled or deluded by 
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He knows where the fabric of the 
team needs strengthening. A fine leader, this; 
blessed with experience and humour, and 
supported by several married undergraduates 
whose cricket shows no sign of domestic care. 
“‘Married v. Single’ was considered by the 
captain as a title for the Final Trial. 

As to County cricket, in a double sense it 
has been re-born. Acquiescence is dethroned, 
and expectation reigns. Adventure has shoved 
out laissez-faire. Spectators, like the Athenians 
of old, keep hearing or telling of some new 
thing—a declaration of innings with the batting 
side still many runs behind; finishes fought out 
in heavy rain; umpires refusing to notice the 
darkness. This new cricket is, primarily, the 
work of the County captains. Laws and Advices 
cannot of themselves make a spirit and a policy. 

But, in our immediate gratitude, we must 
not forget the pioneers of adventure, of whom 
in pre-War years the greatest was B. H. Lyon 
of Gloucestershire. Sometimes, as is the way 
and necessity of reformers, he was carried too 
far by the vehemence of his zeal, and he shocked 
cautious piety by bringing the circus into the 
very precincts; but it was he, above all others, 
who taught us the commercial as well as the 
cricketing value of the finished match and the 
exciting third day. 


success. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


amusing; all the more so if the view be 

taken through kindly eyes. On one of the 
fair, blossoming days of this early summer I 
drove from London into Buckinghamshire with 
a Frenchman and his wife, newly arrived by air 
from Paris. Along that hideous way of escape, 
the Great West Road, our guests were all alert 
interest, but as the factories gave way to end- 
less small houses and the houses began to acquire 
gardens and the gardens to grow flower-beds and 
flowering shrubs—laburnum, prunus and double 
cherry—the polite interest turned to admira- 
tion, shown in little cries of joy and a dozen 
polite expressions of Gallic appreciation and 
pleasure. 

“But surely, Madame, your gardens also at 
this time of year . . .?”’ I began, trying as it 
were to return some of the bouquets, but 
Madame brushed them charmingly aside. 

“It is well known that English gardens are 
the best. We have nothing to compare with 
them. Regarde, Georges, those exquisite little 
houses and those gardens. All so well combed ! 
They are marvellous.” 

Her husband was in complete agreement, 
and thinking of those high, narrow houses of the 
French faubourgs, the paint peeling from their 
walls and geraniums wilting in their dusty par- 
terres, I could only reflect that in the matter of 
what Ibsen called cosy homes the English 
have it. 


F | “\O see ourselves as others see us is generally 


* * * 


OR me, the pleasure of the drive began when 

the last ‘‘exquisite little house’’ had given 
way to the green, invading beech-woods of the 
Chilterns in all their fresh beauty ; when beckon- 
ing signposts mentioned the two Chalfonts and 
Jordans, with its memories of summer Sundays, 
William Penn’s grey headstone, and thrushes 
singing outside the open Meeting House door. 

I tried to say something about this sweet, 
rolling country which bred the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, and the quiet woods to which Milton 
fled from plague-stricken London, but clearly 
our visitors, highly cultivated Parisians, were 
more interested in the lay-out of houses and 
gardens than the open countryside. I recalled 
the chance remark of another Parisian lady 
which so hurt the feelings of my sister and my- 
self when we stayed under her roof. ‘‘Aprés 
tout,’’ she remarked complacently of a country 
holiday, ‘“‘a la campagne on vit comme les bétes.” 

But the Englishman’s first thought, in town 
or country, is to make a garden, and whether he 
struggles between brick walls with soot, 
sparrows, and his neighbour’s cat, or toils in a 


stately pleasaunce, the joy and the guerdon are 
much the same. 

Perhaps my French friend was putting it 
rather high when she said that English gardens 
are best. There are plenty of trim, gay flower- 
beds in Holland; one remembers stately terraces 
on the hills round Florence, and the lovely gar- 
dens of India—flaming trees and green lawns 
from which so many deft, brown fingers have 
plucked every weed. Yet, taking it all round, 
our gardens have an unmatched variety and 
charm, never more so than at this time of year. 

* * * 

SECURED another view of this country from 

an Englishman with whom perforce I shared 
a taxi a few days later. He was back from six 
years near Lake Chad, in French West Africa, 
a stoutish man, tanned to the colour of milky 
coffee. He surveyed London with deep interest 
from the small front seat of the taxi, whilea thin, 
upright lady and I sat opposite. All three 
strangers to one another, we chugged along from 
one terminus to another, making agreeable con- 
versation while the taxi-driver did a roaring trade 
and I grew ever later for my appointment. 

Meanwhile Lake Chad whiled away the 
time with his comments on English life. With 
our food he had been pleasantly surprised. 
Our potatoes he thought magnificent. 

‘They tell us funny things about England,” 
he remarked, ‘‘such as everyone looking so thin 
and shabby.” 

“‘ Well, we’re not exactly smart,’’ I assented, 
but the upright lady wasn’t taking it. 

‘“‘We do our best with mending and con- 
triving,’’ she said tartly, drawing herself up. 
After that Chad and his baggage got out, and we 
went on our way, united by the eternal theme of 
house-moving and house-repairing. I learned 
that my spirited companion, when she could get 
no plasterer, had done the plastering of her house 
with her own hands and found it quite easy. 

The dearth of timber for making shelves and 
cupboards is another matter less easily solved. 
One hates to be curmudgeonly about these 
things, but it was almost irritating to see on this 
same day the forest of planks being got ready 
for the stands from which to view the Victory 
Parade, and the array of workers busy erecting 
them. One plank alone would have given me 
those desperately needed shelves in the linen 
cupboard, and a couple would provide all the 
bookshelves one could possibly desire. 

Yet who will grudge a single shelf when the 
boys and girls march past on the Day to receive 
our small tribute of thanks for all the hard years 
that lie behind ? 
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sions of joy possible to man. Supremely 

useless, like singing and dancing, they are 
even briefer than a song or a figure, and by their 
brevity move us the more. They have no flavour 
of eternity, like music and certain buildings; for 
they are this world’s joy, haunted and sharpened 
by impermanence. And they shock us. They 
startle our dullness, and release us from our 
caution. 

If it is true that we cannot look long at an 
upward fountain without finding in it, however 
remotely, the idea of aspiration, then here it is 
even more aspiration, with elation, elevation of 
heart, that we derive from these gestures in a 
darkening sky. Listen to their names :— 


| NIREWORKS are among the purest expres- 


Golden and Silver Rains and Showers and 
Fountains, 

Brilliant Suns and 
Revolving Suns, 

Rainbow Candles, 
Showers, 

Glittering Cascades, Glorias and Brilliant 
Yew Trees. 


Stars, and Huge 


Rainbow Wheels and 


They speak of the April weather, the storms and 
rejoicing of that mythical landscape—heavenly 
it may be, after all, though earthly in transience, 
for its forms are those of the earth translated. 

Pyrotechny, art of fire, comes to us out of 
the ancient East. China or India gave it birth, 
and at a date so remote that we cannot even 
hazard a guess at it. But it was in Baroque 
Italy, and from the marriage of fire with archi- 
tecture, that the art developed. A wooden 


palace would be built on the piazza, with the 
utmost elaboration of ornament, and over and 
around and within this structure the fire must 
play, accentuating column and cornice, glowing 
within splendid transparencies, leaping in flame 
from the mouths and eyes of statues. Hardly 


less lavish were the displays in contemporary 
England. And with us, a favourite site was the 
centre of the Thames opposite Whitehall. 
Between the crowning of James II and the 
Peace Celebrations of 1946, many indeed must 
be the stars repeated in that long mirror. 
Perhaps we shall never equal the beauty of 
the old entertainments. And vet, how good were 
they technically? Let us try to see them through 
the eyes of a contemporary. When Charles 
Lamb was describing to Wordsworth the peace 
celebrations of 1814 (the Peace of Ghent), he 
wrote of rockets “‘floundering about in space 


A CONTEMPORARY ENGRAVING OF A PUBLIC 
PEACE OF 1748 WHICH ENDED THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 
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like unbroke horses”’ and of ‘‘the still finer 
showers of gloomy rain that fell sulkily and 
angrily from ’em.’’ The words are surely sug- 
gestive. A modern writer would hardly choose 
them to describe the opening of Golden Rain 
or Demon Flash. To modern eyes, we think, 
the demons of that night would appear a little 
drowsy, the gilding of those showers a little 
tarnished. But indeed we are sure of it. True 
colour was impossible until the introduction of 
potassium chlorate about this time, and true 
brilliance, the bemusing brilliance of modern 
fireworks, came only much later in the century. 

Then fire was divorced from architecture. 
At the end of the Crimean War a display was 
given that was entirely worked in fire, and all 
subsequent displays have been of this kind, 
including of course the great series at the 
Crystal Palace, lasting to within recent memory. 
It was notably here that England proved her 
leadership in the science. The reader may per- 
haps be interested in an account of some of the 
splendour he is likely to see during the Victory 
celebrations. 

SHELLS.—The most spectacular of fire- 
works. They are not rocket-propelled but are 
fired from the ground, and therefore, unlike the 
Rocket, they have no raging tail as they rise. 
Combinations of shape and colour and sound 
seem infinite. Perhaps the initial explosion may 
be followed by rapid fire, and the peppering of 
darkness with Rockets or with squirming 
Tourbillons. Or a constellation of green and 
crimson stars with tails of contrasting colours 
—a new Ariadne’s Crown—may break from the 
sky with a report, and descend slowly on pale 
threads in the shape of a dome or chandelier, 
with a tight clot of smoke at the apex, and with 
a curiously insidious whispering. 

RocKETS.—When ignited, a downward rage 
of sparks and fire instantly gushes from the base 
with a hollow roar, like the tongue of a pro- 
digious blow-lamp and, after a moment, this is 
rushed up into the sky, sometimes with a loud 
surprising whistle that weakens away towards 
the star-shaking report. The cap is stuffed full 
of either ‘‘pumped stars’”’ or ‘‘pinched stars’’, 
according to the method employed. Indeed, even 
the manufacture of fireworks is evocative of 
mystery. Nitrate of strontia, chlorate of baryta, 
blue calomel and orpiment, lampblack and 
sugar of milk, white arsenic and black antimony 

such are a few of the ingredients employed, 
familiar enough to the chemist but strange to 


FIREWORK DISPLAY TO CELEBRATE THE 


“ WHEELS.....OFF AT HIGH SPEED 
WITH MUCH RHYTHMICAL FUSS AND 
CONFUSION ” 


the layman, to whom they might equally well 
signify ancient dishes or wild flowers. And when 
he reads that ‘‘after making, the stars are dried 
in specially constructed buildings,’’ he feels that 
he has stumbled upon some gloss on the first 
chapter of Genesis. 

MinEs.—All their energy is expended in 
the wit and bravado of one utterance—the 
image, we may think it, of a sheaf of corn with 
dripping ears, one or two hundred feet in height, 
or of a golden cypress. But there are Mines 
which include the functions of other fireworks. 
Thus the Jack-in-the-Box and the Mine of 
Serpents open like a Gerb or Fountain, but then, 
as a 17th-century writer expresses it, “‘after 
a pretty distance of time you shall heare a 
sudden noise and see all those fisgigs flying 
some one way, some another. This toy has given 
great content to the spectators.” 

ROMAN CANDLES.—These are more modest 
than any of the fireworks described so far, but 
of a singular charm. When lit, they continue to 
burn for some time—hence the name of candle— 
throwing out eight or ten bright-coloured velvet 
stars in fairly quick succession. 
They are a gentle firework; 
there is no initial report; 
the soft, lambent balls or 
stars are tossed up one after 
another in gentle expector- 
ation. The fountain effect is 
increased when several are 
fixed at angles to a criss-cross 
lattice-work frame to forina 
jet, so that a whole Bouquet 
blossoms at once. And yet 
these loveliest of candles are 
not of Rome. They were, we 
have excellent reason to 
believe, invented in England. 
The same 17th-century writer 
describes them as “‘a trunck 
of fire which shall cast forth 
divers fire-balls.”’ 

GERBS AND FOUNTAINS.— 
The name Gerbis derived fiom 
gerbe, the French for a @:rn- 
sheaf, and signified in England 
a fountain of water before it 
was applied to a fountain of 
fire. Lit on the ground. it 
burns for a minute or two, 
casting up into the air the 
shape ofa glittering, legendary 
tree, from the crown of which 
there continually falls on 
every side, with a loud or 
soft persistent roar, a Ccurl- 
ously slow shower of twitching 











golden leaves and blossoms, 
or clouds of golden pollen. 
These, striking the ground, 
continue, it appears, to 
pounce and tumble about at 
the foot of the tree, so that 
the ground is all the while 
crawling with light, while 
smoke drifts away in billows 
at the top, or can be seen 
trickling downward in the 
most delicate of wisps. Gerbs 
are gold, and Fountains silver ; 
the one type louder, fiercer 
and higher; the other more 
moderate, and seemingly slow. 
But the Mystic Tree and the 
BriJliant Yew Tree—both of 
them apparently weeping 
trees—are composed of many 
Fountains in diminishing tiers, 
which not only open into 
colour, but are apt to change 
their colour, red,violet, orange, 
green, throughout a remark- 
able, short season. 

WHEELS AND_ ToUR- 
BILI ONS.—From the humblest 
Catherine to the noblest of 
Revolving Suns, there are 
maty varieties of Wheel. One 
spasm of energy and they are 
off ut high speed, with much 
rhythmical fuss and confusion. 
Sonietimes they appear to 
hesitate in mid-course, change 
gear and colour at once, and 
accelerate away, flinging their 
fume of sparks still wider and 
wider. Sometimes they spin in both directions 
at once, with rainbows of colour in the centre 
and strange intersecting circles of fire. And 
then there are horizontal Wheels, designed, of 
course, to throw their finery upward; and others 
that are neither horizontal nor vertical, but 
both, and more besides, for they illustrate 
extension in more planes than you can count 
or follow. As for Tourbillons, they are not 
fastened to a post but are laid on the ground. 
There they revolve so fast in a froth of golden 
sparks that suddenly they are lifted noisily into 
the air where, at the height of fifty or perhaps 
a hundred feet, they scribble themselves into 
silence. 

WATERFALLS.—The fireworks hang verti- 
cally from a rope between upright poles. When 
they are lit all at once, a solid curtain of 
dazzling white sparks begins to be let down, 
with a soft noise like tearing material, and to 
bounce and froth at the foot of the fall while 
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A VIEW OF THE GRAND FINALE OF ONE OF THE SPECTACULAR DISPLAYS GIVEN IN THE 


HEY-DAY OF THE OLD CRYSTAL PALACE 


a cloud of milky-white smoke billows away 
from the crest. Although quite effective when 
only two poles are used with eight or ten cases 
between them, this Niagara can be extended to 
great width. The Weird White Waterfall of the 
Crystal Palace was sometimes ninety feet high 
and several hundred feet long. 

WatTER FIREWoRKS.—The old firemasters 
were not slow to exploit the beauties of reflec- 
tion. They liked to give their displays from 
barges anchored mid-stream, or from the 
opposite bank to the audience; and we are wise 
to follow their example whenever we can. But 
they also designed fireworks that would explode 
on the surface of the water. For the most part 
these did not differ from ordinary fireworks 
except that they were fitted with floats. Bright, 
deciduous trees blossoming, to all appearances, 
upwards and downwards at once, and with 
their golden or silver petals falling and rising 
simultaneously, to vanish at the point of con- 


THE MORE AMBITIOUS SET-PIECES TO APPEAR IN THE PROGRAMME OF A _ of 


DISPLAY AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


tact—this loveliness can be 
worth contriving. 

Fire and water may be still more intimate; 
there are fireworks designed to make them so. 
One is the Skimmer Rocket, a_ Rocket 
that is fired without stick or final explosion, and 
horizontally. As the name implies, it skims over 
the water, bouncing and sometimes plunging 
beneath it, on an unpredictable course. Another 
is a kind of coughing Gerb which utters con- 
tinuously, but with spasms of additional zest, 
from which recoiling, it is momentarily driven 
beneath the surface, to emerge still voluble. 

PICTURES AND PoRTRAITS.—Vast, photo- 
graphic likenesses of the King and Queen, or of 
some distinguished foreigner with collar and tie 
and spectacles, glow out along the skyline, 
looking this way and that, in the set-piece that 
concludes all, under a canopy of collapsing con- 
stellations. And alongside them, the acclaiming 
of dates and the homage of fiery words will 

not be lacking. This kind of 
set-piece 1s known as_ Lance- 
work, and consists of a_ high 
lattice-work frame to which the 
designs are fastened. We may 
perhaps think them more ingen- 
ious than beautiful, in execu- 
tion; but almost any subject 
can be depicted, from Vesuvius 
to Donald Duck. And then 
there is the Transformation 
set-piece, reminiscent of panto- 
mime. Once upon a time vast 
primroses blossomed yellowly, 
faded—and were suddenly Lord 
Beaconsfield himself. 

And so the sky recovers 
darkness, and we, the astrono- 
mers, drift away, sated with 
light. But let us return to 
the beginning, for to-day all 
lies in the future : over country 
and town the new Constell- 
ations of Victory have still to 
be declared ! And fireworks 
are perhaps never so lovely as 
when they begin, in a warm, 
late twilight, before the 
birds have fallen silent; when 
woods and water are still visi- 
ble; and while there remains 
enough strength in the skv 
to weaken the first mottling 

chance stars that are put 
into it. 
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r | NHE Reith Committee were directed to 
consider the general question of develop- 
ment of new towns, with a view to securing 

two objectives, both of which had been empha- 
sised by the Royal Commission, namely : 
decentralisation from congested urban areas, 
and establishment of new towns as “‘self- 
contained and balanced communities for work 
and living.’’ Two effective Reports have been 
published, with a final Report to follow. 

The conclusions of the Committee are 
general in character, and are applicable to all the 
large overcrowded areas, such as Manchester or 
Glasgow, as well as to the Metropolis. But the 
Barlow Report had stressed the urgency of the 
Metropolitan problem, and the Reith Committee 
had clearly kept that problem continually in 
mind. The three concentric circles of London, 
viz.: the City proper; L.C.C. London; and 
Greater London from the L.C.C. boundary to 
a distance of some 30 miles or so from Charing 
Cross (approximating roughly to the whole area 
of London and the Home Counties, as viewed 
by the Barlow Commission), have each had 
planning prescriptions provided for the cure of 
their disordered conditions. The two plans for 
L.C.C, and Greater London owe their inspiration 
to that highly skilled and successful consultant, 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie. None of the three 
plans has yet received official sanction. 

The Abercrombie plan for the L.C.C. area 
had outlined the decanting of some 600,000 
people from slum or overcrowded areas such as 
Shoreditch or Bermondsey. His Greater London 
proposals advocated a migration outwards of 
400,000 more, or approximately a million in all; 
and also suggested ten new towns on selected 
sites, each with up to 60,000 inhabitants, with a 
view to the reception of some, at any rate, of the 
dispossessed overspill under both his schemes. 

New Bill’s Policy 

The three or four major difficulties that had 
tended to emerge in the experiments of recent 
vears, referred to in my first article last week, 
were fully considered in the Reith Committee’s Re- 
ports, and are covered generally by the new Bill. 

The policy of the new Bill is in no sense one 
of violent innovation, nor an adventurous and 
risky voyage on entirely uncharted seas. On the 
contrary, the Bill and its provisions are solidly 
based on the experiences and skilled investiga- 
tions of the last half-century. 

First as to size. The first Reith Report 
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rightly laid down that it is impossible to arrive 
at any hard-and-fast rule as to optimum size, 
but indicated, as a general guide for the proposed 
new towns, a range of from 20,000 to 60,000. 

Great Britain already suffers from a surfeit 
of big aggregations of population, including no 
fewer than seven with more than a million inhab- 
itants; and, clearly, no new towns of vast size are 
in contemplation: but it is doubtful whether the 
upward limit suggested may not prove too rigid, 
as the great Howard had himself indicated. 

Mr. Lewis Silkin, Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, when introducing his Bill on 
May 8, referred to the limits of from 30,000 to 
60,000 proposed by the Abercrombie Greater 
London Report, without expressing dissent. In 
any case, every proposal for a new town must 
be subject to the Minister’s approval, and size 
is naturally a matter which would require full 
consideration from the outset. 


Promotion and Finance 


Next, who is to promote the new town, and 
how is the heavy financial outlay required to be 
provided ? The Committee considered no fewer 
than eight possible agencies for such work, 
including local authorities, ordinary commercial 
companies, and public corporations expressly 
created for the purpose. This last class again 
was sub-divided, according to whether they were 
to be sponsored by the central Government or 
by local authorities. 

After full consideration the Committee 
reported in favour of the public corporation, one 
to be created for each new town, and to be 
generally responsible for its planning and 
development, but to have no other duties. Of the 
two varieties the Committee recommended the 
Government type generally, but added that room 
should be found for the local-authority pattern. 

The Bill adopts the principle of the public 
corporation as the proper agency for launching 
the new town, giving it the title of Development 
Corporation. At the same time it definitely 
restricts the corporation to the type established 
and financed by the Government. This limita- 
tion may seem to press somewhat hardly on 
enterprising and far-seeing municipalities, such 
as Manchester, which had already the successful 
development of Wythenshawe to its credit; and 
similarly with Liverpool and Speke. 

In the Second Reading debate a member 
connected with Manchester raised this issue and 
gave point to his argument by showing that the 
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A. Clutterbuck 


AT LETCHWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE. Planning has provided, in Broadway, Central 


Avenue, a shady approach for pedestrians to the shopping district. 


Carriageways lie on 


either side 


Manchester City Council had already plans well 
advanced for a new planned community at 
Mobberley. The Minister stated that he had 
considered this issue carefully and had decided 
against the local-authority type, mainly for two 
reasons. This work of creating new towns was 
essentially a national task, involving, as it does, 
large issues of Governmental policy. If an urban 
municipality desires to build a new town, it will 
generally be outside its own boundary, and on 
territory subject to another (usually a county) 
authority. 

Difficult questions then at once may arise 
between the two local authorities, especially if, 
as is usually the case, the authority which pro- 
poses to build, designs also to absorb the new 
town within its city boundary, and that would 
also entirely defeat the desired object, which was 
to establish the new unit as a separate and self- 
sufficient community. 

Secondly, it is not, said Mr. Silkin, desirable 
for a new town to be constituted entirely from 
the population of one congested area: there 
should be an admixture of different population 
and interests; but it will obviously be difficult 
for two or more municipalities to agree with 
regard to the constitution of the new town, e.g. 
as to the proportions of the inhabitants to be 
settled by each. 

If the need exists for a new unit, that could, 
with the Minister’s approval, be created by 
means of a Development Corporation under the 
Bill : the municipality could then secure repre- 
sentation on the Corporation, and would presum- 
ably, in any case, supply much of the skill and 
labour required in construction, as the Minister 
has expressly stated that private enterprise will 
be invited to participate. Generally the House 
was impressed by the Minister’s arguments. 


Ownership of Freehold 

As to the ownership of the freehold of land 
on which the new town is to be laid out, the 
Reith Committee had no hesitation in recom- 
mending that this should be secured and retained 
by the community; and the Bill embodies the 
same principle. Full power is given to the 
Corporation to acquire (whether by agreement, 
or, if necessary, by compulsion), and hold all 
necessary land; there is no power to dispose of 
the freehold, save in exceptional cases, and with 
the Minister’s consent. The normal course will be 
to grant leases for terms not exceeding 99 years. 

The procedure indicated in the first few 
clauses of the Bill is that the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, after consultation with 
local authorities concerned, will decide when and 
where “‘it is expedient in the national interest” 
that any area of land should be developed as a 
new town, and he may then make an order 
accordingly. This is the fundamental feature of 
the Bill; in other words, as the Barlow Report 
had urged, such questions as the selection of 
areas where a new unit is required, the nature 
and scope of the new community, its exact site, 
and so on, are matters not so much of local or 
even regional concern, but are issues demanding 
Governmental decision, on lines of national 
policy. The Minister then sets up the Develop- 
ment Corporation, which is armed with full 
powers, not only to buy and hold land, but to 
carry out building and other operations, and 
even, where necessary, to provide electricity, 
water, gas and other public services. 

Next, what is the relation of the new 
Development Corporation to the existing local 
authorities (one or more) in the neighbourhvod? 
As a preliminary, it is worth mentioning that 
cases, which may not infrequently arise, 0! the 
new town falling within the jurisdiction of :more 
than one existing local authority, the Minister 
made it clear that this source of possible friction 
should be removed at the start, and application 
made to the Boundary Commission recently set 
up to adjust the boundaries, so that the new 
Corporation will have only one local authority to 
deal with. Generally, however, the Bill provides 
that the establishment of the Corporation for the 
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Studio Lisa 


PART OF THE GARDEN CITY AT WELWYN, HERTFORDSHIRE. After Letchworth, this was one of the first to embrace principles 


laid down by Ebenezer Howard, pioneer of town and country planning 


new town is not to affect the powers and duties 
of the existing local authority. 

some 20 new towns are in contemplation, 
to be undertaken when the Bill is passed; and 
these are to house a million or more inhabitants. 


Spreading the Cost 


\s to finance, Mr. Silkin estimated the cost 
of a new town of, say, 50,000 inhabitants at 19 
million pounds, but this will be spread, probably, 
over ten years; and allowing for the existing 
subsidy, under the housing legislation, for the 
construction of working-class houses, and assum- 
ing that such houses are built by the Corpora- 
tion, no additional national expenditure is 
involved in this direction. 

Chere is, moreover, an increased housing 
subsidy already provided by Parliament in cases 
where working-class accommodation is built in 
the old congested areas, or where land is expen- 
sive. The total cost of development, therefore, 
in the new towns, where land obviously is 
cheaper and no increased subsidy will be neces- 
sary, Should be no greater, and may possibly 
even be less, than to rebuild in the old area. 

The existence of this increased subsidy for 
construction in congested and expensive areas 
involves a curious incongruity between the 
policies of the Ministry of Health, responsible for 


COTTAGE DEVELOPMENT. 


administering the housing legislation, and the 
Minister of Town and County Planning, for the 
increased subsidy clearly encourages rebuilding 
in the old crowded area, as opposed to Mr. 
Silkin’s policy of dispersal from those very same 
areas. It is to be hoped that the necessary adjust- 
ment of the two policies may soon be reached. 


It was pointed out by Mr. Molson, the well- 
informed Member for the High Peak, that the 
housing subsidy is provided normally part by 
the Exchequer and part by local rates : what is 
to happen as to the local rate contribution ? 
The Minister’s answer was explicit : when the 
Corporation builds working-class houses on 
behalf of one or more congested municipalities 
who are desirous of re-housing their emigrants 
in the new town, an agreement should be arrived 
at between the exporting municipality and the 
Corporation, by which the former will pay to the 
latter the whole, or a fair share, of the rate 
subsidy. But where the Corporation is unable to 
secure a rate contribution from any local 
authority, the equivalent sum will have to be 
made good by the Exchequer : this will mean 
an application to the Exchequer and a case 
made out on each application. 


Two recommendations of the Reith Com- 
mittee have, so far, not been adopted by the 
Minister in the present Bill, the first being one 





Manchester Corporation Housing Committee 


Photograph taken on the Crossacres estate at 


Wythenshawe, Manchester 


to which the Reith Committee evidently 
attached considerable importance. When the 
new legislation comes into operation, there will 
probably be several Development Corporations 
at work in various parts of the country. Some 
measure of central co-ordination and advice will, 
the Committee stated, be desirable to provide, 
inter alia, a central pool of information and 
experience, and to advise where necessary on the 
allocation of labour and materials as between 
the various Corporations. In fact, some 
machinery on these lines seems desirable. 

An excellent opportunity would in this way 
be provided to secure, for the Minister’s assis- 
tance, an advisory and consultative council of 
men of sound administrative, commercial and 
planning experience, whose help in this new and 
hopeful advance along the road of improved 
national conditions for living and working should 
be of real value. 

Control of Influx 

Another recommendation of the Reith 
Committee was the establishment of control on 
the lines of a useful clause in Mr. Dalton’s 
Distribution of Industry Bill of 1945, which, 
owing to short-sighted opposition, had to be 
dropped. The Royal Commission had recom- 
mended that, in overcrowded industrial areas 
such as the Metropolis, some power should be 
entrusted to acentral authority to control further 
influx. This is clearly desirable, otherwise this 
absurd situation may arise: when, after 
much difficulty, industrial establishments and 
population have been moved out of the con- 
gested area, fresh industries and population may 
at once crowd into the area just vacated. 

With regard to Stevenage, the Minister 
explained the provisions of the Bill framed to 
secure fair treatment for the owners of existing 
houses which may have to be acquired and 
demolished in due course: the Bill imposes on 
the Corporation the duty of making other 
accommodation available, on reasonable terms 
and in advance of the displacement. In fact, it 
appears likely that the amount of demolition 
required will not be large and need not be 
carried out for some years, and probably not till 
a good deal of new building has been completed. 
While the new houses are going up it should be 
possible for the Corporation to make arrange- 
ments with the present occupiers as to alterna- 
tive accommodation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Silkin is to be congratu- 
lated on his Bill and its statesmanlike provi- 
sions: they constitute a first—and most wel- 
come—step in the direction of planning control 
and the accepted policy of dispersal. The 
Minister’s appeal, at the conclusion of his 
speech on the Second Reading, that the new 
towns should be beautiful and that the combi- 
nation of town and country is vital, will rejoice 
the heart of all true lovers of Britain. 
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BRENCHLEY, 
KENT—II: 


THE OLD PARSONAGE 


An early Tudor timber-framed house, formerly 

owned by Wallers and Courthopes. Dame 

Elizabeth Fane was responsible for the Renais- 

sance gateway and the fine panelling, dated 
1573, in the parlour 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


TANDING high up at the western end 
\, of Brenchley and rather apart from the 

village, the Old Parsonage is one of 
those timber-framed houses which are, hap- 
pily, still plentiful in the Weald of Kent, 
although few, if any, can now claim the 
distinction, as it does, of having retained a 
room complete with its carved Tudor panel- 
ling. Its closely studded front was evidently 
built at a time when oak was abundant—a 
fact that makes all the more surprising the 
presence of a stone Renaissance gateway, 
not very many years later, giving access to 
the walled forecourt from the drive (Fig. 2). 
This archway is neither axial to the entrance 
nor in the centre of the forecourt, and in its 
dress of rustic classic, crowned by three 
strange ornaments (on which the mason has 
set objects that look like stone versions of 


the all too familiar tin hat), it makes as 





2.—WEALDEN SANDSTONE AND WEALDEN TIMBER. 
GATEWAY GIVING ACCESS TO THE FORECOURT (1577) 
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1.—THE OLD PARSONAGE. 


odd and unexpected an appearance as the Duke 
of Athens in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. ¥% 
Time has softened the disharmony by weathering Chi 
the sandstone to a lovely texture, and whether 
you look in through the arch or back up the long 
borders to the dark yew hedge on the terrace east- 
ward (Fig. 1), it now takes its place happily as the 
link between the formal garden and the old timbered 
house. Close by there stands the ruin of a gigantic 
oak, some branches of which are just visible on the 
right of Fig. 2. This landmark and relic of the 
ancient Wealden forest until last year remained 
perfect and, apparently, healthy, when on a still 
summer day without warning it broke in two. The 
tree, 36 feet in girth, was venerable enough to 
have been mentioned in Domesday, as indeed local 
belief avers that it was, although in point of fact 
Brenchley is passed unnoticed in the Conqueror’s 
survey. Had this oak suffered the fate of many 
of its contemporaries, it might form part of the 
house beside it, instead of still growing on the hill— 
for even after the calamity it is far from dead. 

A generation or two probably separates the 
erection of this house and that of the Roberts 
mansion in the village street illustrated last week. 
In that building, in accordance with the type of 
timber house evolved in south-east England, the 
overhangs of the upper storey are confined to the two 
ends, and in between there appears originally to 
have been a hall occupying the full height of the 
house. At the Old Parsonage the overhang is <on- 
tinuous, and the hall is of the same height as the 
rooms on either side of it. This fact in itself, apart 
from the Tudor fireplaces which the house contains, 
suggests a date in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, when the draughty, open hall and central 
hearth were being generally abandoned by the well- 
to-do. In other respects the construction conforms 
to the traditional pattern: the house has a continuous 
roof, hipped at the ends, and it is entered at one end 
of the hall, which originally would have been pat- 
titioned off by a screen that has disappeared. An 
unusual and interesting survival is the projecting 
timber porch with slender shafts worked in the oak 
and brackets supporting a canopy which, however, 
has a later timber cornice of classic profile. Within, 
the twin doorways to buttery and pantry remain 
side by side at the north end of the hall, and at the 
opposite end is the parlour lined with the rich panel- 
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ling which has survived in 
' such a remarkable state of 
preseTVv ation (Fig. 4). 


The name Parsonage 
js rather misleading when 
we come to consider the 
history of the house, which 
was formerly called, more 
accurately, the Old Rec- 
tory. Brenchley’s parsons, 
however, are vicars, not 
rectors—a distinction which 
arose more than seven cen- 
turies ago. Among the en- 
dowments which Richard 
de Clare conferred upon the 
priory of Tonbridge of his 
foundation was the church 
of Yelding with the chapel 
of Brenchley. In 1185 the 
Bishop of Rochester in con- 
firming the grant, allowed 
the priory to appropriate 
the living. This meant that 
they .eld the rectory, draw- 
ing the bulk of the revenues, 
and put in vicars both at 
Yalding and at Brenchley, 
when, as soon afterwards 
happened, Brenchley 
becaine an independent 
parish. The distinction was 
maintained after the suppression of the which went with it, were forfeited tothe King; until recent years. From 1744 until 1845 
priory, which took place in 1526, when he retained them until 1539, when Paul three Courthopes in succession were vicars of 
Cardinal Wolsey was looking about for manors Sydnor, his agent to the Spanish court, Brenchley, and they may have lived in the Old 
to endow the great college which he was _ received a grant of them. Paul Sydnor’s son Parsonage. But the old vicarage is tradition- 
founding at Oxford. On Wolsey’s fall, instead parted with them in 1563 to William Waller ally the charming timber-framed tile-hung 
of remaining in the possession of Christ of Groombridge, and in Charles I’s reign the house at the corner of the churchyard (Fig. 
Church, as Cardinal College became, the Wallers sold to the Courthopes of Whiligh, 10), now occupied by Mr. Barten. A mediz- 
rectory of Brenchley and the manor of Barnes, who retained both the house and the living val building, it contains a room panelled early 
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4.—THE PARLOUR LINED WITH LINENFOLD PANELLING, DATED 1573 
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5.—ONE SIDE OF THE PARLOUR. 


in the eighteenth century and still retaining its 
original graining in imitation of oyster veneers. 

No doubt in the days of the priory the 
canons had a house for their bailiffs at 
Brenchley, but in the later Middle Ages the 
estate was probably let on lease, as was the 
usual practice. It is not known who was the 
builder of the house, but it is most likely to 
have been Paul Sydnor, Henry VIII's 
grantee. What is certain is that after 1571 it 
became the dower house of Dame Elizabeth 
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6.—RENAISSANCE CARVING IN THE OVERMANTEL 
Arms and initials of Dame Elizabeth Fane (1523-96) 
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LATE TUDOR LINENFOLD 


Fane, whose first husband was William Waller 
of Groombridge. This lady was eldest 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Walter Hendley 
of Corshorne in Cranbrook, and for her second 
husband she married George Fane of Badsell, 
whose grandson was to become Earl of West- 
morland. The Fanes’ old moated homestead 
lay only a few miles north-west of Brenchley 
in the neighbouring parish of Tudeley. But 
when George Fane died in 1571, it was her 
son by her first husband who provided Dame 














Elizabeth with her home, in which “her 
memorable hospitalitie made her famous and 
renowned.”’ She lived until 1596, although on 
the monument which recites her virtues in the 
church the stonemason cut the 9 as a 6, to the 
confusion of antiquaries, until the entry of her 
burial was discovered in the parish register, 


The room in which Dame Elizabeth dis- 
pensed “‘her memorable hospitality” was, no 
doubt, the hall, but we can picture her after 
dinner taking her more important guests 
into the parlour which she had so hand- 
somely panelled. Over the fireplace are cai ved 
her arms and initials (Fig. 6), and a panel 
above the door gives us the date when she 
wainscoted the room—aAN’O 1573. As in the 
hall, the ceiling is intersected by great 
moulded timbers and their mouldings are 
repeated in the timbers forming a cornice, 
The joists are concealed by plaster, but in the 
flooring of the bedroom above can be seen the 
dragon beam running out diagonally to support 
the overhang above the corner post. In Messrs, 
Garner and Stratton’s great work on Tudor 
Domestic Architecture, the theory is put 
forward that the linenfold panels are older 
than the rest and that Elizabeth Fane made 
use of them in fitting up_the room. But 
although linenfold went out of fashion in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, in country districts 
it may still have been used by the older 
joiners, and the panels fit the spaces so well 
that it is more reasonable to assume that all 
is of one date. The truth may be that two or 
even three men worked on the job and that 
the up-to-date carver was responsible for the 
lion masks of the overmantel, the pilasters 
and other classic features. The panel with 
the trophy balancing the arms of Elizabeth 
Fane, the spandrels above the fireplace and 
the series of arabesque patterns that form 
a frieze are all of a Flemish character common 
30 or 40 years earlier and incorporate various 
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7.—DETAIL OF THE LINENFOLD PANELLING 
The fluted treatment of the styles is unusual 
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§.—THE ROSE AND CROWN INN: 


grotesque heads in their designs. They are, 
in iact, almost as ‘‘old-fashioned”’ as the 
linenfold; yet it is one of the arabesque panels 
that is dated 1573. An interesting and 
unusual fluted motive appears in the styles, 
bot!: in the runs of linenfold and in the over- 
maritel, and it may be noted that the mould- 
ings round the panels are not applied, as later 
became the usual practice, but are worked in 
the framing. The folds are varied in number, 
according to the spaces required—another 
point telling against the theory of old material 
re-used. It isinteresting to compare with these 
linenfolds those in the church which formed 
the lower part of a vanished rood screen. The 
latter, dated 1536, are of the more usual kind, 
in higher relief and more closely “folded.” 
Until twenty-five years ago there was 
a room comparable to this at the Woottons’ 
old home at Boughton Malherbe (COUNTRY 
Lire, April 22 and 29, 1922), lined from floor 
to ceiling with early Tudor panels of wonder- 
fully varied strap designs. They are now in 
America. There remain all too few rooms as 
richly panelled that have escaped the clutches 
of the antique dealer. This is one of the out- 
standing exceptions, and may it always con- 
tinue to be so. On the first floor two of the 
bedrooms have good plain Elizabethan panel- 
ling, but richness was reserved for the parlour. 
The upper floor is now reached by an early 


10.—THE OLD VICARAGE FROM THE 
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WHITENED TILE-HANGING 
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Georgian staircase, inserted when the south 
wing was added at right angles to the old 
building in 1914. The martlet of the Hend- 
leys above Elizabeth Fane’s coat of arms 
reappears over the Renaissance gateway with 
a date which in several books is given as 1522 
but is actually 1577 (Fig. 2). This fact dis- 
poses of the idea that the gateway was brought 
from elsewhere and re-erected, although it 
may have originally been in a different 
position. The rather haphazard siting and the 
great brick buttresses built to support it both 
suggest that a move may have taken place. 

The Old Parsonage was sold by the 
Courthopes in 1912 to Mr. C. H. Allfrey, 
who stripped the plaster off the house, reveal- 
ing the timbers, and added a wing prolonging 
the south end of the house westward. The 
garden with the fine yew hedge, now well 
matured, was laid out east of the house where 
a brick barn previously stood. The property, 
after changing hands two or three times, is 
now owned by Mrs. Payne, and is at present 
occupied by her daughter, Mrs. Given. 

By way of contrast to the Old Parsonage 
we may take a concluding look at some of the 
later houses in the village. Mention was made 
last week of the local practice of lime-washing 
the tile-hanging, and this is illustrated in the 
range containing the Rose and Crown Inn 
(Fig. 8). Its dormers and the leaded windows 
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9.—A COTTAGE WITH WALLS COMPLETELY TILE-HUNG 


of the upper floor are of late Stuart character, 
though, allowing for the time-lag in an out- 
of-the-way village, the range should perhaps 
be dated as early eighteenth century. The 
little bay windows of the inn are, no doubt, 
later additions, and later still the shop front 
on the extreme left ; yet there isno disharmony. 
A contemporary cottage stan ls on the same 
side of the street farther to the west (Fig. 9). 
It is in an untouched state, and is remarkable 
for the tile-hanging (unwhitened in this 
instance) being carried right down to the 
ground both on the front and end. Beyond it 
another cottage, known as the Old Post 
Office, has tile-hanging to the street, and 
weather-boarding along the side. The method 
of finishing the roofs of all these cottages with 
a short hip is as charming as it is practical. 
Almost opposite and partly screened from 
the village street is an 18th-century house, 
Moncktons, although its builder, Timothy 
Monckton, christened it Portobello to cele- 
brate Admiral Vernon’s exploit that took 
place in the year when it was erected (1739). 
But at some time early last century a new 
roof was put on, the front was stuccoed, and 
a bow supported on columns was thrown out 
at the side (Figs. 11 and 12), so that to-day 
the building wears a Regency dress. As such 
it is a comparative newcomer to this beau- 
tiful Wealden village. 





11 and 12.—MONCKTONS, BUILT IN 1739, BUT ALTERED IN REGENCY 


DAYS, WHEN THE BOW (right) WAS ADDED 
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IN DEFENCE OF DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE}: 


COUNTRY LIFE—JUNE 7, 1946 


me 


“Milk production is given first priority in 
these days, and farmers are continually urged to 
produce more and more milk. Does this mean that 
cattle-bveeding policy must be based entirely on 
milk yields, letting beef qualities go by default? 
So many farmers have to decide whether they will 
turn from dual-purpose cattle to the purely dairv 
tvpes that we invited Mr. W. S. Mansfield, the 
Directoy of the University Farm at Cambridge, and 
Myr. Clyde Higgs, the well-known Warwickshire 
farmer, to put the case for and against dual-purpose 
cattle. Below is Mr. Mansfield’s defence of the 
dual-purpose cow, on which Mr. Clyde Higgs will 
give his opinion next week.—ED.]} 


animal and in certain circles it is fashion- 

able to pour scorn upon her. Indeed, 
anvone who claims any merits for her is in 
danger of being regarded as hopelessly old- 
fashioned and retrogressive. Of course, if any- 
thing is repeated and repeated sufficiently often, 
it is ultimately accepted as true, and the success 
of this anti-dual-purpose propaganda has been 
astonishing, particularly as it is based on five 
major fallacies : 

1. That all cattle which 
purpose must be dual-purpose. 


rhis is clearly untrue and is most unfair. 


T: 1}. dual-purpose cow is a much maligned 


ave not single- 


TRIPLE-PURPOSE CATTLE—BEEF, MILK AND BUTTER-FAT. 
MILK, 3.87 PER CENT. BUTTER-FAT, IN AN AVERAGE LACTATION OF 333 DAYS 


Before going further, we should, perhaps, define 
exactly what we mean by a dual-purpose cow. 
She is a cow that will give a good vield of milk 
(from 800 to 1,000 gallons at maturity), of 
good quality under average farm conditions on 
home-grown produce; will lay on flesh readily 
when dry; and, when her usefulness as a milker 
is over, will feed into a good carcass of cow 
beef. She will, when mated with a bull of a 
similar strain, produce bull calves which can be 
reared profitably into useful fattening steers, 
and heifer calves which will reproduce the 
performance of their mother. She is a hardy 
type of cow that can be outwintered or wintered 
in a straw yard. 

Many so-called dual-purpose cows do not 
answer to the above description in any par- 
ticular. They are not dual-purpose, but no- 
purpose cattle, of which there are, alas, far too 
many in this country. It is, in fact, these 
no-purpose animals which have been responsible 
for giving the genuine dual-purpose ones a bad 
name. They are no more dual-purpose than 
single-purpose. Nobody would wish to defend 
cattle of this sort, and we can all cordially 
agree that the sooner they are eradicated 
the better, but this is not condemning 
dual-purpose cattle: it is condemning the 
indiscriminate crossing and purposeless breed- 
ing policies that are pursued by many of our 
farmers. 


By W. S. MANSFIELD 


2. That in all circumstances and conditions 
a cow of a pure dairy breed can be relied upon to 
give more milk than a dual-purpose cow. 

This is an astonishing claim which will not 
bear investigation. Admittedly, really high- 
class cows of pure dairy type under optimum 
conditions will probably give more milk than 
even the best dual-purpose cows. But how 
many cows in this country enjoy such condi- 
tions or, from the nature of their environment, 
ever can enjoy them? In the days when 
imported cake and corn were cheap and plenti- 
ful, the number of cows which could profitably 
be fed on the highest plane of nutrition was far 
greater than it is to-day. With a restricted 
supply of concentrates, most cows have now to 
deal with a far higher proportion of roughages 
in their diet than was formerly the case, and 
there is no doubt that the dual-purpose type of 
cow is better suited to deal with this-sort of 
ration than the pure dairy type. 

What kind of cow are we likely to need 
most in this country in the years to come—the 
sort that will give maximum yields under 
optimum conditions, or the sort that will give 
good yields under average conditions? More- 
over, although, as has already been said, the 
best cows of the pure dairy type will give more 
milk than dual-purpose cows under optimum 


conditions, yet the dual-purpose cow will give 
at least as much under average conditions, and 
being hardier will give considerably more under 
poor conditions. 

It is too often forgotten that potentially 
high-yielding cows cannot, and will not, give 
the milk yields of which they are capable 
unless they are given appropriate feeding and 
management. Indeed, they will give less than 
inherently inferior yielders under ordinary farm 
conditions. This is a consideration which 
should be borne continually in mind by those 
who seek to raise the milk output of our farms 
simply by concentrating upon the inherent 
milking qualities of our cows. 

Much milk is produced in this country on 
farms where, owing to soil, altitude, and 
climate, conditions are, and always must be, 
hard. On such farms milk yields are not 
governed by the milking qualities of the cows so 
much as by the conditions. An average milk 
vield of 600 gallons is often the maximum that 
could be obtained whatever the cows, and if 
some of our best and highest-vielding herds 
were transferred to such farms their yields 
would probably be considerably less than those 
that are already obtained from the hardy type 
of cows which occupy them at present. 

A concrete example will serve to illustrate 
this point. On a large occupation of poor, light, 
sandy land known to the writer, two herds of 
50 cows each are maintained on the bail system. 


One of these herds consists of pedigree cows of 
a pure dairy breed—cows that are of excellent 
quality and most carefully bred. The other 
herd consists of pure-bred dual-purpose cows, 
Both herds are managed in precisely the same 
way. The average milk yield for the past milk- 
recording year in the herd of pure dairy cows 
was 790 gallons, while the average yield in the 
herd of dual-purpose cows was 896 gallons. 
Moreover, these cows are of the genuine dual- 
purpose type, thick-set, short-legged caitle 
carrying a lot of flesh, and all the bull caives 
from them are used for beef production. While 
it may be argued that under more intensive 
conditions the cows of the pure dairy breed 
would have outyvielded the dual-purpose cows, 
the fact remains that, under these particular 
conditions (conditions similar to those under 
which thousands of cows in this country are 
now kept) they did not. 


3. That ‘‘beef”’ is the opposite to ‘milk.’ 

The milk or dairy type of cow is angular, 
with prominent hips, pins, and backbone. She 
is narrow-shouldered and thin-fleshed. The beef 
type of cow is just the reverse, being square, 
blocky, short-legged, and thiek-fleshed. It is, 
therefore, commonly assumed that no cow 
which resembles the beef type can be a good 
milker. Though it is possible that, with the 
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THE COWS IN THIS GROUP HAVE AVERAGED 10,974 LB. OF 


pure dairy breeds, this may be so, it is certainly 
not true with genuine dual-purpose cattle. With 
dairy cattle it may be that beef is the opposite 
to milk, but with dual-purpose cattle the 
opposite to milk is not beef, but no milk. It 
will be found that among dual-purpose cattle 
the best milkers are often the short-legged, 
thick-set type (the type which will automatically 
breed bull calves that can profitably be reared 
as fattening steers), and not the long-lexged 
thin-fleshed, shelly, so-called dairy type. 

Beef and milk among these cattle are not 
antagonistic, as is generally supposed, and there 
is no physiological reason why they shoul: be. 
To argue that because an Ayrshire cow, for 
example, must be of a certain shape and con- 
formation to be a high yielder, therefore a Red 
Poll cow, if it is to be a good milker, must also 
be of the same pattern, is wholly illogical. It 
might just as well be argued that because some 
excellent varieties of wheat have white g:ail, 
none which have red can possibly be of any 
value. 

In support of the contention that beef and 
milk are incompatible in one and the same 
animal, it is sometimes alleged that the cattle in 
those so-called dual-purpose herds which have 4 
high milk yield have no pretensions to beef; 
whereas with those in herds which produce 
good beef, milk is conspicuous by its absence. 
Even if this be the case in certain herds, it 1s 
not so in all, and looking back over a ‘ong 
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THE THIRD GENERATION 





a experience of breeding dual-purpose cattle, the 
F writer can testify that not only have the 
| majority of his best cows (judged from the point 


of view of milk yield) been of the short-legged 
piocky type, but that many of the lowest 
vielders have leaned towards what is so often 
spoken of as the true dairy type. 

{t has been truly said by the opponents of 
dual-purpose cattle that no amount of beef will 
compensate for the loss of 200 gallons of milk 
per cow per annum. Since on the average farm 
the k. eping of dual-purpose cattle will entail no 
such ‘oss (in fact, under some conditions quite 


the . verse), the question does not arise. The 
beef 
rega 
pens 


ialities of dual-purpose cattle may be 
ed as an extra profit rather than a com- 
on for loss of milk. 
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4. That dual-purpose cattle never breed true; 
that they are, in fact, cross-breds. 

It cannot be denied that a number of dual- 
purpose cattle (that is, dual-purpose in appear- 
ance and in performance) ave cross-breds, some 
being even first crosses. Nobody claims that 
such cattle breed true, nor would any intelligent 
person expect them to do so. They may be 
excellent as individuals, but they are a real 
menace to the breeder, and it is precisely these 
cattle which have been the cause of so much 
disappointment and have been responsible for 
bringing the genuine dual-purpose cows of pure 
dual-purpose breeding into disrepute. 

That there are strains of pure dual-purpose 
cattle in this country that have been bred true 
for many years surely cannot be disputed. Of 
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course, the type of animal which is aimed at is 
not the same in every herd. In some cases the 
emphasis is more on milk and less on beef, and 
in other cases the reverse. This clearly compli- 
cates matters, and it must be admitted that the 
breeding of dual-purpose cattle is undoubtedly 
much more difficult than the breeding of single- 
purpose cattle. It calls for more skill and 
judgment and for a greater knowledge of pedi- 
gree and the principles of breeding. 

Selecting bulls purely on their appearance 
without regard to the performance of their 
ancestors is a failing to which many of our 
farmers are prone, and which has been the ruin 
of many a herd of good, genuine, dual-purpose 
cows. But to argue, because of such mistakes, 
and because of the dangers and difficulties, that 





A CUW WITH A YIELD TO DATE, AFTER NINE CALVES, 
OF 85,842 LB. AND STILL GOING STRONG 
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RECORD OF A PROVEN SIRE. 
A 1,200-GALLON COW 





TWO OF THREE DAUGHTERS FROM THE MATINGS OF THE PAIR IN THE TOP PICTURES. 
GIVEN YIELDS OF FROM 1,047 TO 1,104 GALLONS WITH BUTTER-FAT OF FROM 3.86 TO 4.44 PER CENT. 
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dual-purpose cattle do not and can- 
not breed true is surely wrong. The 
existence, not only at the moment, 
but for many years past, of large 
numbers of first-class dual-purpose 
cows shows that someone has been 
breeding them. 

5. That our output of home-pro- 
duced beef can be maintained at its 
present level without having recourse 
to calves from milk-producing herds, 
and that beef production and milk 
production in this country can be 
carried on independently of each 
other in watertight compartments. 

Whether, by concentrating ex- 
clusively in this country on single- 
purpose cattle, the milk would be 
increased is a matter of opinion. 
It has already been argued here that 
it is very doubtful if it would. 
There can, however, be no doubt as 
to the effects of the adoption of such 
policy upon beef production, the out- 
put of which would be reduced to a 
mere fraction of what it is at present. 
The advocates of single-purpose 
cattle seem never to have examined 
what the quantitative results of their 
policy upon beef production would 
be; or, if they have, have evidently concluded 
that beef is of no importance in our farming 
economy. 

Betore the war we were slaughtering 
roughly three-quarters of a million home-bred 
fat steers and heifers annually. This means that 
if beef production in this country is to be no 
more than maintained at its pre-war level, we 
require each year 750,000 calves suitable for 
rearing as beef animals. If all these had to 
come from beef cows (and if dual-purpose cows 
were done away with they could come from no 
other source, as no one suggests that calves 
from pure dairy breeds would be suitable), it 
would necessitate the maintenance in this coun- 
try of a beef herd (allowing for replacements) of 
not less than a million head. Is this possible ? 

In the first place, is it likely, in a post-war 
world of high wages, to be profitable to keep a 
cow for a whole year, winter and summer (and it 
is the winter which is the real difficulty), for the 
sake of one weaned calf? Few who keep such 
cows to-day (with the exception of specialist bull 
breeders) claim that they are able to do it 
profitably, and there seems no reason to sup- 


ING DAUGHTERS. 
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G. S. McCann 


A DAIRY SHORTHORN BULL WHICH MIGHT BE DESCRIBED © 
AS BEEFY, BUT WHICH IS A PROVEN SIRE OF DEEP-MILK- 
The first ten of these daughters to calve gave 


pose that conditions will improve. The fact is 
that the value of the annual output of such a 
herd is too small to make it economic. It is 
significant that the advocates of single-purpose 
cattle always propose to keep dairy cattle 
themselves and let somebody else breed the 
pure beef cattle. 

Such being the case, there seems to be little 
prospect of materially increasing the number 
of beef cows. Exactly what they total to-day is 
not known but, judged by the small fraction of 
the animals of pure beef breeding among the 
total of fat steers and heifers which we annually 
slaughter, the number must be small. If our 
beef output is to be maintained exclusively by 
calves from beef cows, then the number of beef 
cows in this country would probably have to be 
increased tenfold. The question at once arises 
(apart altogether from economics) as to whether 
we have the area of land in this country that 
could be spared for keeping such a number of 
beef cows. 

It is here, of course, where our conditions 
differ so fundamentally from those in the 
United States. We are constantly being told 


an average increase over their dams of 126 gallons of milk and -59 
per cent of butter-fat. 


that because the United State, }: 
adopted single-purpose bree, 
must be right for us to do so 
The argument is obviously uns 
The United States is a large co: 
and we are a very small one. 
the Atlantic ranching is poss’ 
ranches where cattle are num 
by hundreds, and even thou: 
and where an allowance of 10 
acres per cow is commonly ; 
Ranches do, in fact, provid 
whole of their supplies of bee 
cattle. Even if conditions her 
even approximately similar t] 
the fact, generally overlooked 
in any case the United States } 
alternative to single-purpose 
for she has very few dual-pi 
cattle at all, and even the best 
aS few she has are very inferior 
Sa §«=—s judged by our standards. 

If we cannot increase ou 
cows sufficiently to provid 
numbers of store cattle we need 
either we must go without store 
cattle or look to our milk-prod. icing 
herds of dual-purpose catte to 
supply them. There is noalterni tive, 
To go without means abandoning 
to a very large degree the system of ley farming 
which has been so widely advocated during the 
last few years and upon which so many fai mers 
have already embarked. 

There can be no doubt that strains of true- 
breeding, dual-purpose cattle do exist in this 
country—and, indeed, in very large numbers— 
and that they have played, and will continue t 
play, a vitally important part in the farming 
systems of a very large number of our farms. 
Breeders of dual-purpose cattle are not such a 
hopelessly old-fashioned and retrogressive body 
of men as is sometimes suggested. They know 
the true value of their cattle and how well 
adapted they are for a large variety of farming 
systems in this country. 

The dual-purpose cow may be regarded as 
a typical British institution; bred to mect the 
peculiar conditions of our country, one that has 
stood the test of time and one which has always 
formed an integral part of the economy of our 
mixed farms. In spite of ill-informed criticism, 
it is likely to remain the most popular type of 
cow, for British farmers are not fools and can be 
relied upon to know what is best for them. 
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LOOKING FORWARD TO THE OPEN 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


" [ees time of the Open Championship is 
again drawing near, the first Open for 
seven years. It is to be played at St. 
Andrew’s in the first week of July. The last 
Open before the war was played there, but 
clearly there was no place so appropriate for its 
rebirth. A championship on the Old Course 
always seems to me just a little different from 
one anywhere else. What kind of a St. Andrew’s 
will it be? I wish I could think it would be the 
course on which I saw the professionals play in 
the Daily Mail tournament last autumn, a course 
so long and fresh that it would have been alto- 
gether beyond the powers of any save the best, 
a course such as I had never seen before in its 
demands for long second shots up to the green. 
The future is always hid as regards the weather, 
but, as I write some time beforehand, I hear of 
weeks of dryness and a course hard, burnt and 
dusty. The golf will not necessarily be easy on 
that account, especially if there be a wind. It 
was hard and dry in 1933, when Craig Wood, 
driving to the Long Hole out, put his ball into 
one of the bunkers in the face of the hill 
before the green, and so must have driven 
some 430 yards. 
** * 

The golf was not easy then, but it possessed 
the kind of difficulty that is not the most interest- 
ing. The fun is to see the players having to fight 
to reach the green in two; not to see them getting 
up with utter ease, but making fives instead of 
fours because they cannot sufficiently control the 


ball on the bumpy ground. St. Andrew’s will 
always be an exacting test, but I fear it will not 
be quite the best sort of test. 

It is always wise not to prophesy, but if the 
Old Course were as it was last September, with 
some windy, stormy weather, then I should be 
bold enough to plump for one player, Cotton. 
He would be my man for four rounds of such 
tremendous golf. If it is as I fancy it will be, 
then I would as soon take him as anyone else, 
but would not go much farther than that. As 
I write, the tournaments since professional golf 
began again last summer have given a wide 
prophetic choice: in 1945 Horne, Shoesmith, 
Cotton and Ward, and in 1946 Padgham, Rees, 
Cotton and Faulkner. Cotton has won twice, 
and six others have won once each. Here is not 
enough to go upon, especially as I have not yet 
seen the Australian von Nida, and do not know 
for certain who, if anyone, is coming from 
America, though I am far from forgetting Bobby 
Locke from South Africa. The Spalding tourna- 
ment will have been played on St. Andrew’s 
before the Championship, and that may possibly 
give a clue as to the kind of golf to be expected 
and the kind of golfer best suited to the playing 
of it. At present I must take refuge in that 
valuable if cowardly resource, an open mind. 

This, in a good hour be it spoken, will be the 
sixth Open I have seen at St. Andrew’s. I ought 
to have seen more, but it was ten years after I 
had first played in an Amateur Championship in 
1898 that I became a professional watcher of golf 


and so saw my first Open. Thus I ruissed 
Taylor’s win in 1900 when he finished wit!. a 75, 
a truly great last round witha gutty, and I raid’ 
in 1905, when on the very verge of victory ' ¢ had 
such agonisingly exciting misadventure w_h the 
railway line at the sixteenth hole. The fix > that 
I have seen are Braid’s in 1910, Jock F utchi- 
son’s (after a tie with Roger Wethered) ii 1921, 
Bobby Jones’s in 1927, Densmore Shute’ (after 
a tie with Craig Wood) in 1933, and Burt 1's in 
1939. I have been trying, if I may so exp 2ssit, 
to remember what I do remember about 

and find my impressions deplorably perso: - 
fragmentary, even when I endeavour to 
them by looking at the lists of scores. 


* & * 


What, for instance, do I recall about 
win? Shamefully little except the magni 
of his golf on the first day, which was ‘‘\ 
out” by an appalling storm of rain. Be 
had finished his round James had been to 
the day’s play was cancelled, but with « 
teristic caution he played it out and f ii 
under 80, an astonishing achievement 
circumstances. I doubtif he ever played 
I have some recollection of seeing him doi 
the storm, as I have also of watching Willi 
on that day—the only time, alas, I ever s: 
play; but as to the golf when the Champ: 
began again I have really nothing to tell 
hand, except that everyone expected B: 
win, and he did win. 
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Then there is Hutchison’s year, 1921, when 


America first won our cup, a blow a little soft- 
ened at the time by the fact that he was really a 
' Scotsman and a St. Andrew’s man at that, 


although he had then become an American 
citizen. I have a personal sense of frustration 
about that championship because, although I 
certainly was not lazy and traipsed industriously 
ql] round the course, there was so much that I 
did not see. I have always flattered myself on 
having a certain instinct for seeing the right man 


4 


at th: crucial instant, and on the whole I have 
been fairly lucky; but my instinct led me astray 
that vear. To be sure, I saw plenty of Hutchi- 
son, ‘nough I did not see him get his one at the 
eigh 1, and his two, as near as humanly possible 
anot er one, at the ninth. But I saw barely 
mor. than a shot or two of Roger Wethered’s 
and. \w neither of his two tragedies, the unlucky 
kick hat he gave his ball in the third round, 
and is pitch to the home hole in the fourth, 
whic turned a four into a five and a 70 intoa 
71,< d may be said to have lost him the cham- 
pion Ip. 


nd then there was Kerrigan who was third 
he vas hopelessly elusive, always in one place 


wher [ was in another; I doubt if I saw him at 
all. ‘uring the last round there came to me far 
out: the end of the course rumours that he had 
done ome incredible score in the sixties which 
must ?fallibly win, and I thought of all that | 
shou . have toinvent. Fortunately rumour lied 
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as it often does; Kerrigan had taken 72, and my 
inventive powers were not so severely taxed, but 
it had been an unpleasant shock. At any rate, 
I did see Hutchison’s last round, when he had a 
70 to tie, always looked like doing it, and didn’t. 

About Bobby Jones in 1927 there really is 
not a great deal to say, and certainly nothing 
that I am not conscious of having said before. 
He was as nearly as might be “the mechanical 
man of golf’’; he led from the very start, rather 
contrary to his usual custom of lying up second 
or third and then coming away; there never was 
a moment’s doubt, except perhaps in his last 
round when he made rather a shaky start with 
two fives into the first four holes, and that doubt 
did not long endure, since he holed the seven 
holes from the sixth to the twelfth in twenty- 
four shots. There never was such a scene as 
when he finished, save perhaps that eleven years 
later when he won the Walker Cup and the last 
green was suddenly swallowed up in a frenzied 
mob. 

* * * 

The year 1933 was a depressing year, for our 
men had won the Ryder Cup match, we had 
begun to ‘“‘stand up and look as if money was bid 
for us,’ and then—and of all places at St. 
Andrew’s—two Americans tied for the cham- 
pionship and there were three more in the first 
six. ‘There were plenty of ‘“‘ifs’’ and “‘oughts’ 
about it, but except for Easterbrook, who did 
come very close, they were American ones. The 
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man who to my mind played the best golf beyond 
all shadow of doubt was Gene Sarazen. He 
finished equal third a stroke behind Shute and 
Wood, and he had had two major disasters, one 
of them such a very gratuitous one. Any man 
may get into the Hill bunker at the eleventh; 
that was a bad shot, but he was perhaps unlucky 
to take three to get out of it—a horrid sight 
which made me want to look the other way. His 
second disaster at the Long Home coming in, on 
the last day, was utterly unnecessary, for he 
went for the carry over shot, as I thought out of 
pure superfluity of naughtiness. No doubt 
Diegel thought he ought to have won, too, for 
he had a very short putt to tie, and then nearly 
missed the ball; but that was the sort of thing 
that always happened to poor Diegel, an 
astonishingly brilliant player who could not 
quite take what the gods meant to give him. 

Finally, there is Burton’s year, 1939, which, 
though in some ways it now seems so far away, 
is yet from a golfing point of view comparatively 
modern history, and I have written about it not 
so long ago. In some ways that was the most 
exciting of all, because the old American peril in 
the form of Bulla suddenly loomed up formid- 
able in the last round, and only Burton was left 
to stave it off. I still feel a shiver of apprehen- 
sion as I see him in my mind’s eye taking a 
niblick to pitch to the home green when a nice 
safe scuffle with a putter would have done. 
However, I need not have been afraid. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


feel 


RETURN OF THE : 


sure that 


many among a little later. 


There was no indication 


ECCENTRICITIES IN THE 


BUTTERFLIES 


Ik ~—I was interested to see the let- 
te: of your correspondent, Mr. P. K. 


Venn. Earlier,in May, I saw a Large 
Torto seshell in the garden, and I have 
little :eason to doubt its identification 
as it ettled several times and gave 
me tinie for observation. No Commas 
have yet put in an appearance, but 


Peacocks and Small Tortoiseshells have 
been abundant. In 1941, a wonderful 
vear for many species, Commas, White 
Admirals, Large Tortoiseshells and 
Speckled Woods were noted by me 
farther south on the Essex border, 
but I failed to observe any Purple 
Emperors. 

May I recommend to those not 
acquainted with that admirable work, 
Dr. Ek. B. Ford’s recent book on 
Butterflies, in which he deals very 
fully with the subject of changes in 
distribution of British butterflies ?— 
H. H. West, Dormer Cottage, Langham, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


A SWALLOW-TAIL 


Sir,—On May 11 I caught a perfect 
specimen of the Papilio Machaon 
(Swallow-tail) in a field outside Wey- 
mouth. It is absolutely undamaged, 
and can hardly have been in flight 
at all. 

I shall be interested to know 
whether any otherspecimens have been 
caught in these parts. Also is there 
any record of its having come over from 
the Continent last year with the 
Bath White influx?—P. M. HaInEs, 
Selwood, Carlton Road South, Wey- 


mouth 


THE PLASTERER’S CRAFT 


Sir, The article on pargetting by 
Elizabeth Harvey with its remarkable 
pictures (May 24) has interested me 
sreat'y, as I have recently read a good 
deal “bout and visited a number of 
build: .gs ornamented by plasterwork 
of vi ious dates. I have hitherto 
foun’ no writer who has provided me 

; with articulars of the composition of 

| these >lasters, except the author of 

» Georg -n London, whose only illumina- 
tion my ignorance was a reference 
to C de Stone, the composition of 
Whicl .pparently still remains a secret, 
altho -h examples of.it survive on 
oe ondon buildings after about 
. Y ars, 


vour readers would be interested to 
learn the composition of the various 
plasters and stuccos used in England 
since the fifteenth century, many of 
which survive in perfect condition.- 
B. W. Younc, Constitutional Club, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Our correspondent may be 
referred to Chapter 9 of A Short His- 
tory of the Building Crafts, by Martin 
S. Briggs, which deals with the ingred- 
ients and methods used in making 
plaster. He will also find information 
on the subject scattered about Law- 
rence Turner’s Decorative Plasterwork 
in Great Britain if he consults the 
index.—ED. ]} 


RED GROUSE ON 
DARTMOOR 


S1r,—It may be of interest to report 
that on May 12, while traversing 
several miles of the eastern slopes of 
Dartmoor in company with a friend, 
I found the unmistakable droppings of 
red grouse over an area which indi- 
cated the recent presence of a pack of 
perhaps eight or ten birds. Once 
during the day a grouse was heard to 
call, and a pair was put up at our feet 


oe 


yy 
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of breeding, but in view of the fact that 
“swaling,’’ or the burning of large 
tracts of heather, appears to be 
unrestricted on Dartmoor, perhaps 
that is not surprising. 


Although red grouse are said to be 
well established on Exmoor, it may be 
some encouragement for those who 
have attempted to re-introduce these 
game birds to Dartmoor to know that 
there are at any rate some still sur- 
viving.—MICHAEL PRYNNE, LT.-COL., 
Little Kinglet, Chagford, Devon. 


HACKNEY SIRE, WELSH 
MARE 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph taken 
recently with a V.P.K. camera of a 
pony mare and her foal. She is a 
Welsh mare and her filly is by a 
Hackney, Broom Park Sir James. 

The foal has considerable quality 
and it would seem that Hackney 
blood infused with that of the indi- 
genous mountain or moorland ponies 
may well produce the ideal “‘larger’’ 
pony so sought after in these days.— 
DEANE SKUNAY, Pithouse, Ashford 
Hill, Newbury, Berkshire. 





MOTHER AND FOAL 
See letter; Hackney Sire, Welsh Mare. 








PRIMROSE 

From Professor ]. B. S. Haldane. 
S1R,—A possible explanation of Miss 
Carus’s finding, reported in COUNTRY 
Lire of May 17, that abnormalities are 
much commoner in thrum than pin 
primroses is as follows. The abnormal- 
ities are due to recessive genes closely 
linked with the dominant gene which 
converts a pin plant into a thrum. 
The abnormality occurs when two 
such genes come together as the result 
of the illegitimate fertilisation of a 
thrum flower with thrum pollen. If 
this is correct, the seeds from such an 
abnormal thrum should yield only 
thrum plants, instead of equal num- 
bers of thrums and pins. I recommend 
her to try the experiment.—J. B. S. 
HALDANE, University College, London, 
W.C.1 

KING CHARLES AND 

BLENHEIM SPANIELS 
From Lord Grantley. 


S1r,—I should like to endorse the plea 
put forward by Frances Evans for an 
increase in breeding of King Charles 
and Blenheim Spaniels. I have de- 
lighted for the past eight months in the 
ownership of a dog now aged over a 
year and can endorse your correspon- 
dent’s claims for them. They are also 
the most obedient and easily disciplined 
dogs I have ever known and a delight 
to take for a walk. . I know of only one 
disadvantage in these dogs; it is that 
during early puppyhood they are 
very delicate and seem especially 
liable to distemper. In spite of great 
care I lost a beautiful puppy aged 
seven months only late last year. But 
to the impatient dog-lover who has no 
time for continually disciplining dogs 
they are well worth the risk. 
GRANTLEY, The Manor, Stoke Park, 
Slough, Buckinghamshire. 


ONE WISE ACT 


Sir,—I entirely endorse’ Frances 
Evans's letter about King Charles and 
Blenheim Spaniels. After a chance 
introduction to one, years ago, we 
have never been without them. They 
have so many advantages. They are 
absolutely faithful, very amusing, do 
not fight, do not require exercise, but 
will happily walk for miles if required, 
and, last but not least in these days, 
do better on a rather sparse diet. They 
give the lie to that rather unkind little 
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epitaph on Charles II that he never 
said a foolish thing and never did a 
wise one. He made these delightful 
little dogs famous.—K. MoGeEr, Coles 
Farm, Box, Wiltshire. 


AN UNUSUAL NESTING 
SITE 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph showing 
the nest of a dipper built, as can be 
seen, on the branch of a hazel over- 
hanging a stream. In my _ small 
experience of dippers’ nests this 
position is quite unique. The bird 
usually builds under a bank or in a 
hole under a_ bridge. A possible 
explanation is that a bridge where the 
birds built has been repaired, leaying 
no ledge to hold a nest, and that the 
birds, being local to one stretch of the 


stream, built in this unusual site.— 
C. W. BapceEer, Carnethy, Penicutk, 
Midlothian. 


CASTLE HILL AND 
KENTCHURCH COURT 


Sirk,—With reference to the two letters 
of Caroline Edwards, published in 
your issues of April 26 and Febru- 
ary 1, I will only say that the state- 
ment in the first letter to the effect 
that there was never a tradition of a 
Castle of Reading does not accord 
well with the statement in the second 
letter giving the dates of erection and 
demolition of the structure. 

Readers may be interested to 
know that the drawing of Kentchurch 


Court (Country LiFe, April 19) is 
now in the Hereford Art Gallery.— 
DEREK R. SHERBORN, 6, Leithcote 


Gardens, London, S.W.16. 


A FLYING LESSON 
From the Rt. Hon. L. S.Amery. 
Sir,—Major Jarvis is evidently much 
concerned at the difficulty which the 
young robins in his lavatory may find 
in flying straight from their nest 
through a ventilator without any pre- 
liminary run to launch them. The 
other day I saw a cock chaffinch hop- 
ping in a state of great excitement 
round a young bird squatting on the 
path and apparently either unable or 
unwilling to get off the ground. Finally 
when all exhortation seemed _ fri at- 
less the parent bird flew up, hovered 
over its incapable or reluctant oft 
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A DIPPER’S 


See letter: 


spring, lifted it up by the back and so 
launched it in the air, when it promptly 
flew off as instructed. Perhaps Major 


Jarvis might care to convey this 
information to one or other of his 
parent robins.—L. S. Amery, 112, 


Eaton Square, S.W.1. 


IN A YORKSHIRE MARKET 


TOWN 
Sir,—The little Yorkshire town of 
Yarm contains one of those market 
halls, taking the form of a building 


raised on arches, of which there are 
many examples in Southern England. 
This example is not often illustrated 
and your readers may be interested 
in my photograph of it. It was built 
in 1710 for the convenience of the 
market people and in the room above 
the arches the steward of the manor 
held his court. The roof is covered 
with pantiles and is crowned by a 
large clock turret, with an ogee cap- 
ping surmounted by a weathervane 
with fine ironwork. 

Yarm takes pride in being the 
place where the first public railway 
was born in 1825- the line from 





THE 18th-CENTURY MARKET HALL AT YARM 


See letter: 


In a Yorkshire Market Town 





NEST IN THE BRANCH: OF A HAZEL TREE 
An Unusual Nesting Site 


Stuckton to Darlington. A plaque on 
the Market Hall shows an old engine 
called ‘‘Locomotion No. 1,” together 
with the names of the founders: 
Thomas Meynell, Benjamin Floun- 
ders, Jeremiah Cairns, Richard Mills 
and Thomas Miles—whose meeting 
at the George and Dragon inn proved 
so successful. 

The Rivers Leven and Tees make 
Yarm almost an island and account 
for the floods which have brought 


calamity to the little town on many 
In addition to the plaque 
flood level mark at 


occasions. 
mentioned, a 





luck following, according to the 
ber of magpies seen. The O.E.D. 


a Norse origin for the Middle E; 


word, which is found in such a y; 
of forms. A frequent mediaeval 
ling is ‘‘tithendes.’’ The old si; 
“th” may have been mistaken 
“‘g”’ by Father Rolfe (or his prin 
affecting this archaic spelling. 


AN IDEAL LANDSCA 


S1r,—I was interested in your r¢ 
B.L.B.’s question regarding tl 
ture attributed to Richard \ 
under Collectors’ Questions 
26) and in B.L.B.’s further let 
your issue of May 17. 

If, as seems likely, the ruins 
foreground existed only in the ¢ 
imagination, can the same be 
the mountains in the backgrov 
you and B.L.B. suggest? 

On first seeing the reproduc: 
the picture I was struck by the 
similarity of the three peaks in t 
distance to the Breiddon Hills in 
gomeryshire and, in conjunctio 
them, of the long flat mound 
centre of the picture to the Wre! 

Certainly the Wrekin, bein; 
12 miles west of Weston, wou 
clearly visible and would prese 
aspect very like that actually pa 


The Breiddon Hills, however, mi. 


ruled out, because the peaks wo 
in the reverse order when viewed 
the east. 


A very likely alterna 
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however, is the group of hills compris- 


ing the Stiperstones and the 
Mynd around Church Stretton. 


Long 


Unfortunately, owing to the short- 


age of petrol, I have not been 


visible from Weston, but the 


indicates that they would be, if not 
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MODELS OF THE MARKET HALL AND AN IMAGINA! 
CASTLE AT YARM 


See letter: 


about 16 feet from street level is 
shown on the Market Hall, recording 
the disastrous flooding in 1771 when 
the people took to the roofs of their 
houses to save their lives. Another 
mark at seven feet records a flood in 
1881. 

A curiosity of Yarm is its ‘‘castle. 
Built sixty years ago, it is a fine little 
model, about 3 feet high, with keep 
and bastion towers, on a garden wall 
facing the church. With it is a model 
of the market hall.—J. A. CARPEN- 
TER, Harrogate. 


A **TIDINGS’”’ OF MAGPIES 
Sir,—In Hadrian the Seventh, by 
Father Rolfe, the author describes a 
group of Cardinals as “chattering like 
a tygendis of magpies.”’ Can any of 
your readers give the derivation of this 
word and say if it is correctly used ?— 
F. M. MacLeEop, Colinton, Midlothian. 

[The word spelt as ‘‘tygendis’”’ by 
Baron Corvo is our current word 
“tidings.’’ The old word appears in no 
fewer than seven different spellings in 
eight lists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Though not strictly a com- 
pany term, “tidings’’ was used as 
such, the reference being to the 
country superstition of good or bad 


” 


In a Yorkshire Market Town 


from the park itself, then from tl 
ground in the neighbourhood. 

I suggest, therefore, the 
background to the picture i 
imaginary, but is further eviden: 
the picture does actually repres¢ 
temple as built. 

Another point; why shou 
artist introduce scaffolding if t! 
= was in fact painted from a « 

Vickers, Elford Grove, 
hall, Staffordshire. 


BESIEGED BY A 
CHAFFINCH 

S1r,—My house has been besie¢ 
a chaffinch. The bird is consta 
the windows, flying against the 
rapping on them with his beak 
siege has been almost continuov 
we fear that the bird may do it 
injury. It is already som 
dishevelled. Leaving the wi 
open does no good: the bird 1 
goes off and beats against anothe 
of glass. The only explanatio: 
offers itself to me is that the ch: 
is attacking its own reflection 
glass. If this isso, the bird is cer 
a glutton for punishment. I 
heard of a blackbird being dr 
through attacking its reflection 
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Eighteenth Century Bath, was a close friend of Dr. William Oliver, 
inventor of the famous Bath Oliver Biscuit. The tradition of 
elegance and good taste which made Bath Olivers so popular with 
the ‘beau monde’ of those brilliant days still survives 


roa TTS 


ORIGINAL 


Richard Nish familiarly known as ‘Beau’ Nasn 
presiding genius of the fashionable society which frequented 


Bath Olver 


BISCUITS 


















































The symbol of 18 years’ service 
to air travellers 


THE VAST EXPERIENCE which Pan 
American World Airways has gathered 
in 18 years of trans-ocean flying, has 
been gained in every phase of air 
services. 4,794,890 passengers, travel- 
ling to 68 different lands, have pleasant 
memories of the Pan American service 
to travellers. 

It is the specially trained Pan American 
stewardesses who make Clipper travel so 
pleasant. They help to run the regular 
direct service, London to New York in 
19 hours 25 minutes. As more Clippers 
come into service, thousands of people in 
the British Isles will be able to plan a visit 
to America. That day may be soon now. 
For information, write or ‘phone United 
States Lines, General Agents for Pan 
American World Airways, 17 Pall Mall, 
S.W.1. WHItehall 4162. 

**Go by CLIPPER when you go.” 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Clippers 


















The traditional outdoor activities of 
Britain’s Country Life is gradually 
returning and there are many things to 
be seen to, many requirements to renew 
—requirements which we have been 
proud to forego. Now these are coming 
back slowly but surely; ZUG Upper 
Leather, for instance, that aristocrat of 
leathers, so favoured by the countrymen 
and countrywomen, is becoming easier 
to obtain. We do not manufacture 
footwear, but in case of difficulty, we 
shall be pleased to advise you of the 
nearest ZUG stockist. 


Please look for the OVAL label 
cj 
UPPER LEATHER 


The Leather for the Outdoor Life 
W. AND J. MARTIN - TANNERS - GLASGOW 
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THE NEW 
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Comments of the Critics 


* On all counts the performance is remarkable. By some 
means best known to themselves the Riley ‘ back-room ’ boys 
have achieved a suspension combining a really comfortable 
* level” ride, with a sureness of road-holding which is quite 
outstanding.” Vide “ The Autocar.” 


Riley * Torsionic’ Independent front suspension. finger- 
light steering, Girling hydro-mechanical brakes. an entirely new 
body with 51” rear seat and dust-proof luggage accommodation 
of unique dimensions are characteristics responsible for Riley 


and. with many other refinements, blend to give 


MOTORING 


plus £154.18.4 
Purchase Tax 


individuality 
MAGNIFICENT 
Price £555 


COVENTRY 


PALL MALL, 


RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED. 


SHOWROOMS: “RILEY CARS,” 55-56, 


LONDON 





| 
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The ‘ Hooper’ Touring Limousine now being 
built on the Silver Wraith Rolls-Royce chassis. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES COACHBUILDERS 


For more than a century it has been the gracious pleasure 
of successive British sovereigns to commission Coachwork 
by the firm of Hooper. A wide range of Rolls-Royce, 
Daimler, Bentley and other makes, in 


normal times, will be on view in our 








Tenvernes eA 

selection of pre-war cars for immediate — ™ *rowrwenr ro 
.M. IN! 

COACHBUILDERS AND 

MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 


delivery. 


Hooper & Co. (Coachbuilders) Ltd., 54, St. James’s St.,S.W.1!. Tel. : Regent 3242 
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OTHER LIVES MAY DEPEND 
ON YOUR BRAKES 


The kiddies are off to a party. What fun! 
It’s snug and warm in the car but outside 
If you had 


to brake suddenly how would the car behave ? 


the roads are wet and slippery. 


Their safety—and yours—might depend upon 


the answer. Remember, the power to STOP 


is the one factor above all others that 


increases Road Safety. 


It is a wise precaution 
to ask your Garage or 
Service Station to test 
your brakes with the 


Thousands of Garages 
throughout the Country 











FERODO are equipped to render 
Brake Testing Meter. this service. 
r 
4 . 
Live and let live 


Road 
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pond. Possibly some of your readers 
have had similar experiences.— 
H. C. H. Mean, The White Cottage, 
Chelston, Torquay, Devon. 

It is a common thing for birds to 
tap on windows. Cases have been 
recorded from sparrows to peacocks, 
and the explanation is ever the same : 
the bird sees its reflection which it mis- 
takes for another bird of its own sex, 
a trespasser in its domain, so attacks 
“the stranger’? with utmost fury.— 
ED 


t 


OLD CARD GAMES 
Sir, -I have an old French card game, 
Histoire d’ Angleterre, which throws 
some light on the early history of such 
games as Sovereigns of England and 


Counties of England, to which refer- 
ences have lately been made in your 
columns. The game consists of 48 
cards, on which are engraved the heads 
of English Kings and Queens, with a 


brief account of the main events of 


each reign. The description of the 
reign of George ITI (the last card) ends 
with the words, ‘‘Jl mourut en 1760, 


laissunt la tréne a@ George III, actuelle- 
ment végnant.”’ 

rom the general appearance of 
the pick and considering the course of 


Frenh history at the period, I 
imag ne the game to have been pro- 
duce. in the earlier rather than the 
later vart of George III’s reign. There 


are rules, but a card headed Avis 


aux éves de famille claims extra- 
ordin iry success for educative card 
gamis ‘‘depuis dix ans en France, et 
en Angleterre ot ils ont été adoptés.”’ 





AT ST. MICHAEL’S CHAPEL, 
GLASTONBURY TOR 
See letter ; Milking in Stone 


It would seem, therefore, that this 
type of game originated on the Con- 
tinent, and was introduced from there 
to England, probably about 1770.— 
SyLviA M. Groves, 4, Lyttelton Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. 


WALK OR HOP? 


5in,-More than one writer in 
Country LiFE has recently remarked 
on the absence in ornithological works 
of a description of the gait of birds on 
the ground. 

\s I am the fortunate posses- 
sor of several volumes of The Hand- 
book of British Birds, by Witherby, 
Jourdain, Ticehurst and Tucker, I can 
assure your readers that they will find 
what they desire in these really mar- 
vellous books.—V. H. Co.uiEr, Ellen- 
> tig Hotel, Cheltenham, Gloucester- 
Shiv 

Several correspondents recom- 
mend A Bird Book for the Pocket, by 
Edmund Sandars, published by the 
Oxford University Press, as mention- 
~~ gait of each species described. 

“D.{ 


THE MAJESTIC 
PEREGRINE 


‘Ik, Training binoculars on a pere- 
Stine almost immediately above me 
— noticed it had in one of its 
talon 


slow worm or possibly a small 
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ELISABETH. 


43¢ roi. 

















Exsisere, 602 fa sa Med et d'Aane de Boulen, 
a avoir couru jus grands dangers sous le regue 
Marie, passa eu quelque sorte de la prison sur ie 


, . 
File y montra des talents supérienrs, et parut posseder 
4 fond le grand art de goureruer. F 
Elisabeth abolit le culte romain , ct le parlement pro-If| 
clama la suprématie de la reine en fait de religion. 
Marie Stuard, reine d'Erosse, avoit épouse Botwel, 
le meurtrier de son &poux; elle fut arrétec par ses sujets, 
et livrée a Elisabeth «a belle-serur, qui la fit perir sor 
ua échafaud. Cet assassinat juridique est une tachie inef 
facable dans le regae dailleurs trés glorieus d' Elisabeth, 
Cette reine protégea les protestants en France , et dans 
les Pays-Ras, etouffa la copspiration de Guillaume Pany 
«qui avait coned le dessein de Vassassiner , déjoua les pro- 
jets Pinvasion de Philippe I, dont la tlotte appelee dine 
vincible fur dispersée par la tempete, battuc, et ruinée. | 
Blisabeth eut la gloire de secourir Henri le Grand, et 
de chasser les Expagnols de Milande; | 
1609 apres avoir fait peric le comte d 
aune , ef Qui avoit conspire contre elle. 
Jamais elle ve voulut se marier. Ea elle seteignit la 
branche des Tador. 


—— 





elle mourat en) 
{ 






sex quelle avait 
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Rois 
Bruns wick- 
Hanovre. 


Gates teow de Beanswick, priace de Galles , 
avait ue toujours vécu dans la dingrace de som pere, 
n’avait jamais pris aucune au gouvernement, et cr- 

at dés lo commencement de son regae il parut 

de la couroane, 
George Ul réalisa on grande partie sur les mers ce 
projet de mowurchi> aniverseile que l'on préteod qur 
Louis XIV voulait ctendre sur tout le coutinent de 1 Eo 


rope. 

i exécuta, du moias dons Amérique septentrionale , 
€e vaste projet de conqaties, dowt les suites aur: cot 
menace toutes Ios poissonces, si Weshinytem m avait su 
depuis aseurer Ie bbeate de son pass. 
i a » dvasia guerre 
sir la reine de H 
ureuva up dchee comude- 
AV gogna cn! 





de 





uae tou 
tin 4 leurs Mies. i 
qque Geore il ne cit pas ter- 

pp es eclatauts eucete>. i} 

» saat le trone a George lil, ac 























CARDS FROM L’HISTOIRE D’ANGLETERRE 


See letter : 


adder (this place abounds in both, but 
not in grass snakes). 

What struck me most was the 
perfect control of the falcon as, head 
on to a stiff sea breeze and with 
apparently motionless wings, it re- 
peatedly lifted whatever it was to 
take another beakful. As I watched, 
the wind blew it some distance along 
the coast, but it was not until a 
herring-gull chased it that the falcon 
deigned to move its wings. Then, 
with a few strong strokes, it easily 
eluded the gull and drifted off to 
finish its prey.—Davip GREEN, Pen- 
zance, Cornwall. 


MILKING IN STONE 
S1r,—In one of the walls of St. 
Michael’s Chapel, on the summit of 
Glastonbury Tor, Somerset, is inserted 
a piece of sculpture depicting a woman 
milking a cow. 

The church was built at the close 
of the thirteenth century to replace 
one destroyed by an earthquake in 
1276. I have been unable to ascertain 
if the sculpture is as old as the church 
itself, or has been added later. As can 
be seen in the photograph, it bears the 
mark of considerable antiquity and 
might be described as an interesting 
example of country life in stone. 
S. F. Puirpott, 53, Loveday Road, 
Ealing, London, W.13. 

{At Soberton Church, Hampshire, 
where there is a carving similarly 
inserted in a panel on the west face of 
the 16th-century tower. <A strange 
tradition exists that the tower was 
built by the dairymaids of the parish, 
although no one seems to know where 
the milkmaids got their money from. 
—Ep.] 


STANE STREET 


S1r,—Ramblers who walk from Hor- 
sham to Leith Hill, Surrey, using as 
much of the direct Stane Street as 
possible, will find that the track over 
Rowhook Hill is in vile condition. The 
surface has been allowed to deteriorate 
and young brushwood and briars and 
brambles mask the former route. 
Hauling of timber has also damaged the 
hillside. Beyond the first hill the soft 
track has been badly mauled by trac- 
tors, which here and there plough the 
entire lane-width from bank to bank. 
Beyond the Chequers Hotel at Row- 
hook, Stane Street is more or less 
followed on the edge of ploughed fields 
and along an oak avenue, although 
barbed wire has to be avoided. 

About Charman’s Farm the route 
is entirely stopped by barbed wire, on 
both sides of a deepened brook, from 
which the former single stone bridge has 
been hauled away and broken. This 
involves a long walk to the main road, 
and a re-entrance beyond the offend- 
ing obstacle. This horror is on pro- 
perty said to be in the hands of the 
War Agricultural Committee. All 
indications of the right-of-way have 





Old Card Games 


been removed, and its use is in danger, 
even to slightly determined walkers. 
The barbed wire entanglements must 
be removed and the stone bridge 
replaced without delay.—-WILLIAM T. 
PALMER, 5, Earlsfield Road, London, 
S.W.18. 


THE KING’S ARMS, 
KENDAL 


Sir,—In a recent issue the article 
Romance of the Leeds-Kendal Road 
interested me greatly, having been 
born on Kendal Green and, as a youth, 
having cycled almost all roads and 
lanes within 20 miles. But the refer- 
ence to that famous old hostelry, the 
King’s Arms Hotel, cannot be allowed 
to pass uncorrected. This hotel was 
demolished before the war and its site 
is now occupied by a_ well-known 
multiple stores. Kendal is well named 
“The Old Grey Town.” I believe no 
building can be erected in red_ brick 
unless rendered with cement wash or 
roughcast in order to blend with the 
surroundings. And in spite of modern 
shop fronts making hideous the old 
streets, there are many delightfully 
quaint old corners and buildings of all 
kinds, especially at a short distance 
from the shopping centre and up the 
“vards.’’—-W. A. E., Hereford. 


THE DARTMOUTH- 
KINGSBRIDGE COACH 
Sir,—The letter appearing in your 
issue of April 26 about the Dartmouth- 
Torcross coach brings back very vivid 
memories of this coach, with its straw- 
lined floor and single candle lighting. 
I have always thought to have 
travelled in this coach to be an un- 
usual experience for a man still in the 

early forties. 

I have referred for details to my 
elder relatives, and it appears that an 
aunt can recollect the coach from 
Dartmouth to Kingsbridge from 1875. 
Apparently, the driver in the earlier 
days was a Mr. Sanders, who retired 
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to finish his remaining years in a little 
house at Torcross, facing Slapton Ley. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Jim Distin, 
who, however, did not hold the reins 
for as many years as Sanders. The last 
driver was a Mr. Lewis Guest, who is 
thought to be living at Torcross. I 
think it probable that the coach 
ceased to run towards the end of 1916, 
since Lewis Guest was subsequently 
encountered driving his own carrier’s 
van between Kingsbridge and Tor- 
CTOSSs. 

My aunt tells me that she remem- 
bers as a small girl of nine being 
suspended by her ankles with one ear 
on the road in Indian fashion, to see if 
the coach could be heard rumbling in 
the distance. The coach was the means 
of delivering the day's newspapers, and 
Sanders developed a dexterous flick of 
the hand, which landed them, neatly 
rolled up, in the garden or at the door 
of the correct house, carefully avoiding 


all intervening bushes. This feat, 
performed while the coach was 
moving, was the result of long prac- 


tice. 

It was the custom to start from 
Kingsbridge with three horses, and, as 
far as is recollected, a fourth was put 
on at Vickery’s Hotel, Torcross, to 
assist in the hill climb 

There was no guard on the coach, 
but the driver blew his horn to 
attract attention when a _ passenger 
was expected or a parcel delivered. 
GEOFFREY M. Sutton, Cromer Hall, 
near Stevenage, Hertfordshire. 


A FASTIDIOUS 
MURDERER 
S1R,—Kecently on Newton Mulgrave 
Moor, 10 miles from Whitby, we found 
two grouse, a mile apart, each with 
both legs broken, the bone picked out 
at the ankles, and the skin and flesh 
picked away from the base of the skull 
to the crop; the crop was well filled 


with heather. The birds had been 
freshly killed and were apparently 
healthy, and were otherwise’ un- 


touched. 

The murderer was evidently a 
most fastidious feeder, and as the 
scene of the two crimes is open moor, 
a long way from human habitation, I 
am wondering if you can tell me whose 
methods these resemble; the broken 
legs I find particularly puzzling. I 
should add there are no electric or 
telephone cables nearby, and no trap- 
ping carried on.—R. H. Turron, 
Upsall Castle, Thirsk, Yorkshire. 

Perhaps one of our readers may 
be able to detect the murderer from 
our correspondent’s evidence.—ED. | 


Avon Tyrrell, Hampshire, which 
has been presented by Lord Manners 
to the National Association of Girls 
Clubs and Mixed Clubs, is to open this 
summer as a national club house for 
the younger generation. If readers of 
Country LIFE are able to turn out old 
cricket bats, cricket balls, tennis and 
squash rackets and tennis balls, they 
will be greatly appreciated. All gifts 
of sports equipment should be sent to 
the Baroness Ravensdale, the National 
Association of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed 
Clubs, 29, Devonshire Street, London, 
W.1. 


ON THE ROAD NEAR KINGSBRIDGE 
See letter : The Dartmouth-Kingsbridge Coach 
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HE SAILED THE SEVEN SEAS 
IN SEARCH OF SENTA. 
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WITH EUROPE AND _ AMERICA. 


if ee al ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 
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NEW BOOKS 





AN AMERICAN LOOKS 
AT ENGLAND 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OHN HARVARD, who founded 
J Harvard University, was born in 

England and educated at Cam- 
bridge. Perhaps it is because of this 
that Cambridge instituted a Professor- 
ship of American History in 1942. It 
seems a little belated, for Harvard had 
then been dead for 254 years. 

Professor J. Frank Dobie, who 
came over from the University of 
Texas, in Austin, to fill the post in 
1943, would not complain of this 
leisurely way of going about things. 
From his book A Texan in England 


and free minds are what Cambridye 
means to me.’’ 

It is interesting to have Prot. sso; 
Dobie’s comparison of some Ep ulish 
people and habits with those of hi: own 
country. ‘Cambridge is nothin» like 
the marriage market-place that n-arly 
every American university is i 
Young Britishers simply do not find 
young women so necessary as \ ung 
Americans find them. Contrasting 
them with respect to women, one 
inclines to agree with the sophisticated 
Frenchman who declared Americans 


BPBABBABABAABAAAAAAAAAMAAIAMMA Aww 


A TEXAN IN ENGLAND. By Professor J. Frank Dobie 
(Hammond Hammond, 10s. 6d.) 


THE MOONLIGHT. By Joyce Cary 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


PRATER VIOLET. By Christopher Isherwood 
(Methuen, 5s.) 
APAADPAAAAAMAAACAMAAAAMAAAAAAY 


(Hammond Hammond, 10s. 6d.) it is 
to be gathered that he likes space and 
leisure. To begin with, he raised 
several objections to taking the job at 
all. “I explained that I hadn't read 
the American Constitution since I was 
a boy and didn’t understand it then. 
I pointed out that my knowledge of 
history consisted mainly of facts relat- 
ing to the length of the horns of Long- 
horn steers, the music inherent in 
coyote howling, the way mother rattle- 
snakes swallow their young . . .”’ and 


so on. 


AN UNUSUAL PROFESSOR 


From the photographs of him in 
this book, he seems altogether an 
unusual professor. His broad, humor- 
ous, clean-shaven face, with the curved 
pipe falling down the chin, looks that 
of a man more likely to be found in a 
farmyard than a library. No doubt 
this was good for Cambridge and for 
the senior Common room of Emman- 
uel, which had been John Harvard's 
college. 

Dobie, who had not 
been in England before, came with two 
-a great knowledge and love of 
Ienglish literature, and a disposition to 
like English people. We were fortu- 
nate enough to send him home, at the 
end of his war-time year among us, 


Professor 


assets 


liking us and our ways even more than 
he had come disposed to be. 

The year was not spent wholly in 
academic groves. He travelled exten- 
sively through England, Wales and 
Scotland. He shared the perils of 
Londoners in one of their direful years. 
He met and talked with people of all 
ages and conditions. He did not find 
us effete, and even the silence and 
unapproachability which many 
strangers charge against the English- 
man did not hold before his genial 
attack. He sums it all up thus: “I’m 
mighty glad I came to Cambridge. . . 
Whether I have added anything to 
common understanding I do not know. 
1 do know I have been treated as 
generously, as decently, as sincerely 
and as simply in the right, warming 
way as ever the old-timey hospitable 
people back home, so proud of their 
hospitality, have treated me. There’s 
nothing else on earth so good as kind 
hearts and free minds. Kind hearts 


more preoccupied with sex than any 
other country on earth.” 

Professor Dobie found “ English 
boys more beautiful than English girls 


more beautiful also than American 
boys, whereas American girls are 


prettier than the English.”’ 

“T am positive that if thre 
instructors in Economics were fired in 
Cambridge, as they were in my own 
university not long ago, for having 
ideas on labour that did not comport 
with the ideas of a board of regents 
made up of oil millionaires and cor- 


poration lawyers, undergraduates 
would raise unmitigated hell So 


would the country.” 

Our admirer prefers what he calls 
the combination of casualness and 
formality in English education (“ which 
somehow seems to have trained men 
to feel responsible towards socicty’ 
to the “Ph.D. worship of Amcrican 
universities.”” In a good phrase he 
Ph.D. thesis 1s 
nothing but a transference of mes 
from one graveyard to another. 

He thinks “it would be easicr t 
find in England to-day the mer that 
Dr. Johnson bullied and loved tian t 
find a George Washington in Amcricé 
and that ‘the two longest-headed 
institutions in the world ar: th 
British nation and the Roman ¢ tho 
lic Church.” 


says: ‘‘The average 


ALLIANCE URGED 


It is small wonder that Pr 
Dobie, having formed such a_ good 
opinion of us, is all in favour of th 
closest possible association betw« °n the 
English and American peoples. lam 
absolutely certain that for ever pat! 
of the world, America include, th 
perpetuation of peace depends 0 an 
Anglo-American alliance with othe! 


fessor 


countries.’’ Ina phrase that sec ins to 
me to go to the heart of the matter, he 


adds: ‘‘The kind of people we cat 
trust humanly are the kind of | ople 
we can trust governmentally.” 


We have had so much scvlding 
from America of late that it is agree 
able to come upon a book that !1as 10 


single stone to throw at us or stick to 
beat us with. Our guest has gon home 
and written a very nice “thank you 

letter indeed, and we must now try te 
be as good as he thinks us. 
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There are those who tell us that, 
to achieve the finest results, a novelist 
stand away from the contem- 


must 
porary scene and consider only “ pure 
questions of human conduct such as 
apply in all times; while other, and 
mainly younger, voices think a novelist 
almost a traitor if his work be not 
steeped to the ears in the colours of 
the contemporary world-struggle. 


TWO NOVELISTS 


\ell, here are two books which 
show ‘hat a novelist can do the one 
or the other and be excellent. It 
depen!s on the novelist. The first is 
Mr yyce Cary’s The Moonlight 
Micl I Joseph, 10s. 6d.); and the 
secon’ is Mr. Christopher Isherwood’s 
Prate iolet (Methuen, 5ds.). 


\. Cary’s scene is an old house 
wreaking up, as the family that 
d it is breaking up, and the 
t inspired them is breaking up. 
1k is, briefly, a comparison of 
erations, one with faith and 
iout it. There is no taking of 
(here is no saying whether the 
were right and the faithless 
There is simply a presentation 
{th ise. 
book opens with these words : 
Mis lla Venn, aged seventy-four, 
downstairs just before dinner, 
niece Amanda in the arms of 
avou! s farmer called Harry Dawbarn 
who hid just entered the house by 
way o the garden. The sight gave her 
asure that she ran back to her 
Oh, thank God !’ she said to 
She was tearful with joy.” 
lhere you have it. Ella believed 
riage. She had never been 
married; neither had her older sister, 
is dying in the house; and the 
ister, long dead, had found 
marriage a terrible and consuming 
thing. None of them had any illusions 
about marriage. It might be a matter 
sponsibility, fear, dread, 
but it was something to be 
d, like birth and death; and as 
the book unfolds we find this view 
contrasted with the nothingness that 
the view of Amanda and her con- 
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fhe Devon countryside in which 
eenerations of the Venns have 
grown up is the starting-point of many 
forays both in time and space, for Mr. 
Cary the excellent device of 
illowing some contemporary word or 
happening to set him ranging back in 
i series of explorations which unveil 
the lives of the three Venn sisters, with 
ill their tragic intensity. Then we are 
back again with Amanda and _ her 
cousin Robin Sant and young Daw- 
barn, “modern brains’’ have 
brought everything down “to very 
ommonplace physical events, no 
more than enough to fill out half an 
hour's gossip at elevenses.’’ It need 
hardly be added, where a book by 
Mr. Cary is concerned, that all the 
live with force and 


some 


uses 


whose 


haracters con- 


Viction 


A RARE ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. book is not a 
but a record of an experience. 
ver, the record is made with a 
and deeply imaginative under- 


Isherwood’'s 
nove 
How 
subt 


standing of those involved which lifts 
Uinto the realm of a creation by an 
artis 


If not a novel, it is an example 
oth a novelist experiences, assimi- 
lates, and gives back. 

t was in 1933 that Mr. Isherwood 


Was osked to write the script of a film 
calle! Prater Violet, and this is the 
feco.. of his association with those 
con 


ned in the venture. Especially 
e record of his association with 
inn, the director, who had come 


It is 
Ber, 
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over from Vienna, leaving his wife and 
daughter there. The abortive revolu- 
tion broke out while Bergmann was in 
London; and what Mr. Isherwood has 
done, with art and feeling, is to make 
us aware of Bergmann as the very 
epitome and incarnation of suffering- 
threatened Europe at that time, with 
the comfortable careless rest of us 
going our ways regardless of the threat 
to others which we were too blind to 
recognise for the threat to ourselves. 
To have done this without any 
‘ideological intrusion’’, through noth- 
ing but the persuasion of a small lovely 
work of art, isa rare achievement. In 
the course of doing it, Mr. Isherwood 
has given us a most convincing survey 
of how things get done in film studios; 
and the measure of his success is that 
everything—the factual details no 
less than the imaginative suggestion 
cohere in an almost flawless book. 


<a Co — 
BOOKS ON BIRDS 


WO books in which the illustra- 

tions are of importance, though 

of very different types, are Birds 
of the Night, by Eric Hosking and Cyril 
Newberry (Collins, 12s. 6d.), and 
British and American Game Birds, by 
Hugh B.C. Pollardand Phyllis Barclay- 
Smith (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 30s.). 

Birds of the Night is complemen- 
tary to Birds of the Dav, in which 
Mr. Hosking and Mr. Newberry told 
us of their experiences when photo- 
graphing birds. This new volume does 
not deal with nearly so many species; 
indeed it is limited to the five owls 
that nest with us, but it deals with 
them in detail and with copious illus- 
trations from Mr. Hosking’s expert 
camera. As examples of flashlight 
photography at night, the studies of 
the barn owl are superb. The authors 
give many interesting experiences and 
observations, and their accounts are 
supplemented by an interesting chap- 
ter from the pen of Dr. Stuart Smith 
on the eyes and ears of owls, which 
organs show remarkable adaptation to 
the needs of birds that mostly hunt by 
night. 

In British and American Game 
Birds, Major Pollard and Miss Barclay- 
Smith deal with the species of especial 
interest to the man with a gun, from 
the familiar common pheasant and 
brown partridge to the wild turkey of 
North America. A particularly charm- 
ing picture is that in which Mr. Phillip 
Rickman, who is responsible for the 
illustrating with reproductions in colour 
of his paintings, has depicted a snowy 
landscape with, in the foreground, a 
woodcock sheltering under a bunch of 
rushes and bracken. His plate of 
American widgeon and blue-winged 
teai is also charming. 


IDEAL FOR THE BEGINNER 

Few people are better qualified 
than Captain G. K. Yeates to write 
about the photography of birds, for he 
has used a camera for many years with 
the greatest success in this connection. 
Old members of the Zoological Photo- 
graphic Club, and recent ones, too, 
know the quality of his work, and his 
skill in taking and presenting the per- 
fect bird portrait, not only showing 
characteristic pose but perfect render- 
ing of feather detail and tone. In 
Bird Photography (Faber & Faber, 
12s.6d.), written ina most pleasant and 
readable style, he sets forth the results 
of his experiments and experience. 

It is the ideal book for the aspiring 
beginner, who will find discussed in it 
the pros and cons of various types of 
camera, lens, hide, etc. Captain 
Yeates goes into the advantages and 
disadvantages of the miniature camera, 
the reflex, and the old-fashioned stand 
camera. Some people will be sur- 
prised to find him advocating the last- 
named for the taking of portraits at the 
nest. His many, varied and beautiful 
illustrations should be carefully studied 
by every naturalist who uses a camera 
in connection with his hobby. F. P. 
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HAROLD HILL & SON 


BOOKSELLERS ¢& ART DEALERS 





Sheraton Satinwood Bureau Bookcase. Fine Original Colour and 
Condition. Measuring 2’ 9” wide, 6’ 5” high, 1° 9” deep. £140 


12, SAVILLE ROW, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
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Meet the MEW Muyor/ 


Here is Britain's post-war tractor : the new Fordson 
Major. Sturdy, powerful, economical, and easy- 
handling. A hydraulic Power Lift that knits tractor 





More Major Advantages 


New spur gear drive, giving 20% 
greater draw-bar pull. 

Wheels adjustable from 48” to 72” 
track for row crop work. 

Independent brakes to facilitate 
sharp turns. 

Centrally placed power take-off. 

Locating pads for attaching a wide 
variety of farm or power- 
driven implements. 

Self-starter and electric lights (at 
extra cost). 

Engine and working parts remark- 
ably accessible for maintenance 
adjustments. 


and implement into one efficient, highly manoeuv- 
rable unit is now in production. Implements can 
be interchanged in a matter of minutes. Another 
recent addition is the new Rear End Tool Bar, to 
which ridging bodies or cultivating tines can be 
quickly fitted and spaced as desired in one-inch 
steps. The modern Fordson Major has ample 
power. It will do practically every farm job that 
can be done by mechanical power—cheaply, effi- 
ciently, reliably, and at a real saving in purchase 
price. See your Fordson dealer for details. 


FARM THE FORDSON WAY — IT PAYS! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Symbol of Service 


These TracTracTors are the ‘ power-plus’ tractors for farmers . . . for 
The TD-6 and TD-9 
with the paraffin-burning T-6, are established 


ploughing, seeding, harvest and any other jobs. 
Diesels, together 


favourites, and have proved their worth on the farm for many years. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER C* 





{NTERNATIONAL oy ne] -12-Gae -1-18e- Vi ee, C 
COR /cK- DEERME ster pro} 8 1 @)-V ORO), 1010), in am Gam 


Clerk enné $V 4 “4 


WORKS: LIVERPOOL - LONDON * DONCASTLH 


DEPOTS : LEITH: DUBLIN 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE SHORN 
FLOCK 


HEARING-TIME comes round 

again. It is an occasion when 

the neighbours can help one 
another by lending a man, and a 
machine, too, where that is available. 
To-day all too few farms carry flocks 
of sheep, and in some districts it is not 
easy to get skilled help at shearing- 
time. Still, my neighbour, who has 
given up his flock, has been kind 
enough to allow his former shepherd to 
come over to me for two days, which 
will see us through. The ewe flock 
numbers only 145 to-day against 300 
before the war, and the need for keep- 
ing a full acreage of tillage crop rules 
out a bigger flock of sheep. Fifty years 
ago a good husbandman would have 
said that a big acreage of tillage crops 
needed a full flock of sheep to keep the 
soil in good heart. To-day, with shep- 
herd’s wages at £4 a week and soon 
rising to £4 10s., the hurdled flock kept 
on arable land cannot pay its way 
unless the breeder has an _ extra- 
ordinarily good sale for ram lambs. 
On a commercial farm like mine a 
hurdled flock would be a sure loser. 
We keep grass ewes as scavengers to 
feed round the pastures in rotation 
with the cattle. They fulfil this func- 
tion well enough and pay for their keep 
by rearing a crop of lambs that this 
year, as in most years, is running at 
130 per cent. That is, for every hun- 
dred ewes we have 130 lambs. But the 
flock is pretty well shorn of its profits 
as well as shorn of its wool. 


Past and Future 


WISH I could report that there is 

a brighter future immediately 
ahead of flock-masters. A flock of sheep 
is traditionally associated with good 
husbandry on the lighter soils, but 
fashions are changing. It is no longer 
counted a virtue to grow root crops to 
clean the land by repeated hand- 
hoeing and feed off with sheep to leave 
fertility behind. Modern weed des- 
troyers, with the selective power to 
attack broad-leaved weeds and leave 
the young corn unscathed, seem to 
offer a much more expeditious method 
and a cheaper one, remembering 
to-day’s labour costs. ‘‘What about 
the humus?’’ I can hear someone say. 
Well, it is surprising to me how good 
crops of barley can be grown on the 
same land vear after year with the 
help of a complete dressing of ferti- 
lisers and the thorough and timely 
cultivations that modern machines 
allow. To play for safety and salve 
one’s conscience in this continuous 
corn-growing business it is perhaps a 
good plan to under-sow the barley 
occasionally with a cheap leguminous 
crop like tiefoil so as to maintain a 
basis of organic fertility. Some say 
that this is not necessary and that the 
straw-stubble and the odd weeds grow- 
ing in it provide sufficient humus when 
ploughed in during the autumn. 
Willy-nilly, a large acreage of what 
used to be considered ‘“‘sheep and 
barley’’ land is now being farmed in 
this way. How it will stand up to 
demands for a bigger wheat acreage in 
the harvest of 1947 remains to be seen. 


Wire-Netting 

IRE-NETTING of all kinds 

seems a very precious commodity. 
As a farmer I can get pretty well what 
I want by writing to the War Agri- 
cultural Committee, who send me an 
application form which I dutifully fill 
in and return; they send me back a 
permit; this I send to the local iron- 
monger, who then tells me that the 
tvpe of netting I want either is, or is 
not, obtainable and he does his best 
accordingly. But for the private 
individual who does not qualify for the 
official stamp of the War Agricultural 


Committee there is little hope of vet- 
ting fine-mesh netting that will eep 
the rabbits out of his kitchen garden 
or protect his fruit crops fron. the 
birds. I do not understand why ° here 
should be this acute shortage of -vire- 
netting. The war has been ov: © for 
more than nine months and sure! . the 
factories have had plenty of tin. to 
turn over to their former lines of pro- 
duction to meet the domestic nev ‘5 of 
peace. Three Ministries, Supply, \\ orks 
and Agriculture, are mixed up ii the 
wire-netting tangle. Meanwhile the 
rabbits and the birds are having « fine 
time. Incidentally, I see thai the 
Ministry of Agriculture announce that 


‘the Air Ministry have some strong 


diamond-mesh netting for disposal. 
This is called Sommerfeld Tracking 
and is reinforced with steel rod I 
imagine it was used for emergency run- 
ways on grass land. Farmers can 
make application for this material 
which is in 25-yard rolls, from the 
local Air Ministry Superintending 
Engineer. It is said to be useful for 
light reinforcement of concrete, for 
high fences, and for the protection of 
straw bale walls, but it would hold no 
terrors for rabbits or birds. 


Class B Releases 

EARLY half the former agricul- 

tural workers still in the Services 
have refused the offer of early release 
under Class B Block Release scheme 
which was to have freed 18,000 farm- 
workers by this summet1. In the case 
of the Army, 26,655 offers of release 
had resulted in only 12,841 being 
released by the end of April with an 
additional 1,621 on the way to release. 
The R.A.F. offered release to 6,922 
former agricultural workers, of whom 
2,414 had been released by the end of 
April and a further 179 were on the 
way. The Royal Navy offered release 
to 1,731 former agricultural workers; 
251 of them have been released and 
295 refused the offer, the balance being 
uncertain. So far then it seems that 
offers of release have been made to 
roughly 35,000 men, 17,000 of whom 
have accepted. What about the others 
who have not taken their chance to 
get out of the Services in order to 
return to farming? Do they not mean 
to come back at all? Or is it that they 
object to the conditions attaching to 
Class B releases which do not leave 
them completely free men. They also 
have to forgo some of their leave with 
pay if they take Class B_ release 
Obviously for the man who is due to 
come out of the Services by the end 
of this summer, there is a good dal to 
be said in favour of waiting hi» tum 
for ordinary release and taking t!:¢ full 
benefits that a grateful country 
provides. 


Colorado Beetle 

NE of the legacies tha’ the 

Germans left in Jersey wis the 
Colorado beetle. With Plant 1 -otec- 
tion, Ltd., directing the assault. 4,500 
acres in many separate plots ar now 
being sprayed with a mixture ol 
arsenate of lead to kill both gru » and 
adult beetle, and copper oxi e to 
guard against blight. While rsey 
has this affliction no early potatc scan 
be sent from there into the | nited 
Kingdom. Normally Jersey takes 
about £900,000 a year for het arly 
potatoes. It is therefore a vital 1) atte 
to the Island farmers that thi» pest 
should be stamped out so that J rsey 
potatoes can again have a clean ill of 
health. All the resources of science 
and mechanised spraying, back: by 
the force of the law, are being emp »yed 
to destroy the beetle, and Tam sure we 
all wish our friends and compet ‘or, 
the Jersey farmers, well in heir 
efforts. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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~ GLENFIDDICH 
PRIVATELY SOLD 


“HE Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, represented by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff, has 

accepted a private offer for his Banff- 
shire estate, Glenfiddich. The estate 
of 31.000 acres, one of the best Scottish 
sporting properties, has been recently 
mentioned at some length in the 
Estaie Market page of CouNTRY LIFE 
as ar. auction was to have been held in 
Edin »urgh. The purchaser is a client 
of essrs. McKenzie and Kermack 
(Edi: burgh). 


‘HE NORMAN COURT 


BREAK-UP 

VING successfully disposed of 
H irms and other properties on the 
Nor: in Court estate, on the border of 
Wilt .ire and Hampshire, for over 
£242 100, Messrs. Woolley and Wallis 
bre it the mansion and 2,265 acres 
un the hammer. The woodland, 
1.43. .cres, included in the offer, com- 
pris. some of the most valuable oak 
and echinthe country, and it was not 
touc ed during the war period. The 
esta! derives its name from the family 
of \ rman, one of whom was a ship- 
own © in Southampton, and Mayor and 
Men er of Parliament in 1328-30. The 
prop rty belonged to the Whitehead 
fan for 250 years and then passed 


to t!  Thistlethwaytes, who sold it to 
Cha: es Wall in 1807. From his son, 
Charies Baring Wall, the estate 
devo.ved to the Barings. Charles Wall 
retained Henry Harrison to enlarge the 
mansion. None of the successive 
re-buildings and improvements of the 
Court, however, equalled or closely 
approached what the late Mr. 
Washington Singer effected after buy- 
ing Norman Court from the Barings in 
1906. The fishing rights in the Test 
are in hand, and with them go 27 acres 
of riverside meadow. The pheasant 
shooting shows a falling off due to war- 
time influences, but it has been a note- 
worthy feature in past years. Some of 
the paddocks attached to the stud farm 
of 106 acres are being re-seeded after 
having been ploughed up by official 
order. 

The estate was sold as a whole, 
including the mansion, for £197,000 
to a firm of timber merchants. 


RESIDENTIAL OFFERS AND 
SALES 

CARNARVON buyer paid £8,150 

for Moons Mill, a Sussex freehold 
at Blackboys, between Uckfield and 
Heathfield, offered by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Rowland 
Gorringe and Co. at Lewes. The Essex 
property, Little Stiles, Nazeing, 
realised £7,250 under the hammer of 
Mr. Alexander C. Siese at Hanover 
Square. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley’s other sales in the last few 
days include Aylesfield, Alton, a house 
built 16 years ago, and 158 acres, with 
a 16th-century farm-house. The joint 
agents were Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. The Manor House, 100 acres, on 
the Kent border at Groombridge, a 
property notable for splendid oak trees 
has changed hands through Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Mr. 
Charles J. Parris. 

“HE ETONIAN COUNTRY 
CLUB 

I 1924 the late Mr. C. Williamson 


‘lilne, a founder of the Bath Club, 
for'.ed the Etonian Country Club at 


Cle. cr, which Messrs. Hampton and 
‘or have instructions to sell. The 
clu’ buildings stand in 6 or 7 acres, 


~ have 725 feet of frontage to the 
© TERBURN TOWER SOLD 

N DWAY between Newcastle and 

Jedburgh is Otterburn Tower, 

or nally a Border stronghold, and now 


used as a hotel. It has been sold by 
Messrs. B. W. Belton and Co. and 
Messrs. Barker, Son and Lewis. In its 
days as a private residential property, 
it was held by the late Mr. Howard 
Pease, the banker, and then by the late 
Sir Archibald White, of Yorkshire 
County cricket fame. 

For Colonel G. G. S. Brander and 
Major-General M. S. Brander as 
trustees, Messrs. Fox and Sons and 
Messrs. Sanctuary and Son have sold 
Wick Farmhouse and an acre, for 
£4,000, and West Close Farm for 
£17,600. The freeholds are within the 
boundary of Bournemouth. 


‘“‘COMPENSATION RENTS’”’: 
SUGGESTED ADJUSTMENT 


HE war-time innovation known as 

a ‘“‘compensation rent,”’ that is a 
payment in respect of property under 
requisition, applies to thousands of 
cases in all parts of the country. If 
some of these payments are substan- 
tial, it does not follow that they are 
adequate, and the probability is that 
in most cases the recipients of the rents 
regard them as totally inadequate. 
With hardly an exception the owners of 
property would have been thankful if 
it had not been necessary to trouble 
about such ‘‘compensation”’ at all. 

One of the hardships suffered by 
the majority of owners is consequent 
on the interval that elapses between 
the termination of requisitioning and 
the time at which the property is again 
usable, in other words, the time at 
which the requisite repairs and rein- 
statement have been completed. The 
““compensation rent”’ runs only during 
the actual requisition, but the property 
may need so much work to be done on 
it that many months go by. There is 
no payment to cover that period, and 
the period is apt to be prolonged owing 
to impediments, consequent on official 
regulations, limiting the supply of 
workmen and materials available for 
effecting reinstatement. 


TYPICAL HARD CASES 

HE resultant loss may be esti- 

mated when we say that, in the 
case of one block of nearly 50 flats 
derequisitioned six months ago, the 
work of reinstatement cannot possibly 
be completed until early next year, 
and the owners are suffering a loss of 
£22,000 a year. Another peculiarly 
hard case is that of a head-master 
whose school was required for military 
purposes. For some reason not evi- 
dent, although he was paying £350 a 
year for his premises, the ‘‘ compensa- 
tion rent’’ the War Office agreed to pay 
amounted to only £200 a year. He 
was thus out of pocket by £150 a year 
to start with, and to this burden was 
added the necessity of paying £400 a 
year for the only suitable alternative 
accommodation the school could 
obtain. At last the school has been 
derequisitioned, but to make the pro- 
perty suitable for use again as a school 
will take many months, and, mean- 
while as the law stands to-day, the 
schoolmaster will not get one penny 
towards the expense he has to bear. 

The official rejoinder to sugges- 
tions that some payment should be 
made, to cover the period between 
derequisition and the moment when a 
property is again fit for its original use, 
appears to be that if such payment 
were made owners might be very 
dilatory about doing the requisite 
repairs and reinstatement. This 
rejoinder ignores the fact that the 
most strenuous efforts to find labour 
and materials for repairs are often 
unavailing, and that the procedure to 
get what is called a “‘ priority’’ exemp- 
tion from the order limiting outlay on 
building may take months to achieve. 

ARBITER. 
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Based on Field-Marshall 
ape tests and experience, the 
answer is: 10 gallons of 
Diesel fuel oil under average 
conditions—i.e. 1 gall. 






per acre. Many cases of even lower fuel hy 
consumption on light land have been j _ 
recorded. The lubrica- | 
ting oil consumption 

remains’ constant 


throughout the long 
life of the Tractor. A 
unique system of lubri- 
cation measures out to 
each point the exact amount 
of oil required. This system 
of lubrication does not allow 
consumption to 
The Field-Marshall gives the maximum performance at the 
minimum possible cost 
Why not get in touch with 
your local distributors 
and see for yourself? 


increase with wear. 
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MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., 
Gainsborough, Lincs. 





RANSOMES LAWN MOWERS will again resume their 
place as the World’s finest machines, upholding their past 
reputation for ease in working and LASTING QUALITY. 
During the present cutting season limited supplies only are 
available, and are being allocated for distribution through 
Ironmongers, from whom particulars can be obtained. 
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RANSOMES.SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., 
ORWELL WORKS,!IPSWICH 
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ANY of the dresses designed for Ascot and summer functions 
remind one of Hogarth and Romney with their low-cut neck- 


lines and fichus, their looped skirts, wide-brimmed hats, 
flowers and ribbons; others have a 1913 look with draped skirts of the 
hobble persuasion, chignons, bonnets or mushroom hats in crinoline and 
stiffened lace. Others again are quite contemporary with pliant, knife- 
pleated crépe skirts, the abstract prints etched on the brilliant coloured 
silks. All the dresses are short-skirted, intensely feminine, but the 
floating ankle-length flower-printed chiffons have disappeared into the 
limbo. 

Wonderful new rayons are being shown for these elegant summer 
dresses—Surah silks that pleat superbly well and have a tough, fine 
texture that wears well, gorgeous embossed and brocaded rayons, made 
into sophisticated looking 1910-ish suits that are worn with jabots and 
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Erik in natural 
coloured straw 
and red cab- 
bage roses. 
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An accordion-pleated skirt and a sweater top in maize- 

coloured Surah silk printed in black with a submarine 

design. Bianca Mosca at Jacqmar. Black straw halo by 
Pissot and Pavy. 


(Left) Embossed rayon, black brocaded with tiny emerald 
green sprays for an Ascot coat with a tight bodice and 
fins of godets at the back. Digby Morton. 


frills, Alexandra fringes and bonnets. The sweet-pea colours are n 


relegated to the plain coloured tailored dresses and jackets in fine ¢: 


rayon and wool, and hopsack rayons. These pale dresses will be 
with cream straw cartwheels and mushrooms, the brims lined with 
or nigger and the colour picked up again in shoes and bag. |‘ 
embossed rayons, dark subtle colours, prune, mole, mossy greens, 

and maroon are chic flashed with another bright colour, such as shi 
pink, turquoise, lemon. The suits and tailored coats are intend 
dinner in town as well as for smart day functions. For the print 
design is traced in black or sepia on a bright clear colour—maize 
quoise, lilac or in carbon blue on cyclamen, and they are charmil 
almost all country occasions. And all the Mayfair houses show 

Ascot dresses in sleek materials. 


The waist is always trim on all the various styles, and clearly dei 
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The latest bowler—made in pastel felt, edges 
bound ribbon and finished with circular veil. 


(Model Millinery—First Floor) 


Debenham & Freebody 


Langham 4444 WIGMORE STREET. W.3 (Debenhams Ltd 











fer travel wEAs 


Swagger Coat made in Pile Fabric, 
with small roll collar. Quilted lining to 


the waist. In nigger or , 
dark tan. Sizes: 34 to 46 19 Gns. 


Perso a! Shoppers only. 


LTD. 





Oxford St. & Regent St. w.t. 
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(Left) Black suéde Court slipper with either side in front and a posy of Burgundy 
winged cut-out and gold studded platform flowers set on each just below the waistline, a 
ecle. Bacher: low heart-shaped neckline. Small gathered 


sleeves in Burgundy appear under epaul- 
ette folds, and the hem is piped with Bur. 
gundy. Fora colder Ascot, Rahvis show a 
navy wool crépe with high round neck and 
a deep gauged horizontal band running 
across sleeves and bodice below the shoulcers, 
There is a crisp tucker of white cut-out 
cotton embroidery at the neck; more white 
embroidery edges the elbow sleeves. The cress 
is worn with a white embroidered cotton 
bonnet, and a jacket is sometimes added with 
a gauged band like the frock. Jacqmar 
show a sleek black crépe with low heart- 
shaped neckline, a fichu effect on the wrist- 
length tight sleeves. They show it with a 
mushroom of black crinoline and tiny black 
stiffened lace ruffles. Rahvis make a black 
crépe with a low V neckline, a basoued 
bodice, and set a red rose inside the curve of 
each basque. 



























and the skirt is short. Shoulder width is 
achieved by fichus and capes, padding, folded 
slings of material set over the arms in lieu of 
sleeves, cap sleeves, cape sleeves, tiny puffed 
sleeves under epaulettes, long tight sleeves with 
puffs on the shoulder. There are fresh printed 
cottons where the flowers are grouped like a 
chintz for some milkmaid dresses that have 
cotton fichus in sheer Sea-Island cotton, draped 
over the shoulders, a ruffle at the hemline, or 
pinafore ruffles over the shoulders and bare 
arms. For a really hot day, there are striped 
pure linens for peasant frocks and plain linen 
tailored suits, the long jackets moulding the 
hips, big pockets, and high throat buttoning. 


P. JoycE REyYNo ips, 


MONG the many charming frocks in the 
A collections, I noted a half-crown dot at The latest’ handbag shaped like a workbag 
Strassner, navy on white Surah silk, with full : 
fluted gored skirt, and a deep epaulette fold 
making a V on the tight bodice. It is worn with 
a tiny round chip straw hat, a hat that is really 


in maroon leather lined silk. Accessories. 


two discs of straw with white camellias between (Right) High-heeled slippers which will be 
and worn right on the back of the head. A hot- coming soon ; black gabardine and patent 
day Ascot frock at Rahvis is in flowered pale ankle-straps studded with gold, and light 
pink linen with circular skirt, a panel of folds brown punched calf. Lotus and Delta. 








CROSSWORD athe 
N oO e $ > 4, 1 and 4. They found their shrine in America (7,7) 
9 


f ; . Town that makes generous provision for the 
Two gong be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions flighty? (11) 
(in a_closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 854, Country LIFE, 1] ik ries < viants (4 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 12. Richard lil's bodes (a) 
first post on Thursday, June 13, 1946. 13. Ni de the hast letter (7) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 15. The anthropological aspect of Alaric (6) 
1 2 3 16. North Country town invites residents (6) 
4 s 6 7 19. To weaken in France would be odd (6) 
20. 1t precludes the use of double entry (3, 3) 
gs 23. This comes from cigar licking (6! 
26. Lisped (anagr.) (6) 
q 10 27. Such remarks are corrosive (7) 
28. It is just the same for an under-arm bowler (4 
30. Water in slow motion (4) 
31. Oxford and Cambridge rivals of renown 
i3 (4, 3, 4) 
4 32 and 33. A brilliant achievement in partnership 


15 1b 








By APPOINTMENT 
ToiLet Soar MAKERS 
TO HM Tue Kinc 


DOWN 


'7 1g 1. How to make a pet of a seabird, for ex :mple 








19 20 2. “You speak like a green 
“Unsifted in such perilous circumsté ice.” 
—Shakespeaie (4) 





2 22 3. She sounds a beauty (6) 

5. Fits (6) 

23 + 25 26 6. Lost in a feather-boa (4) 
7. Coloured inset of Carl (7) 

27 8. Make a rest for the flower (5) 

9. But it bleeds its customers white (5, 6) 

48 29 30 10. It claims the biggest berths (11) 

13. C. A. Saint gets horribly transformed (7 

SI 14. Cite her as unorthodox (7) 

17 and 18. Arid nonsense? (3, 3) 

21. Not where a ship should be (7) 

22. For a graduate with a bulge here is relief 7) _ 


2 : oe ? 
“ ~ 24. Street where the traffic volleys and thun crs! 


It is no 

mere chance 
that Bronnley 
Soap is 
sought after so 
much. 











25. Taking advantage of us with mixed gin 5) 
Nome 26. Scene of the fight with the Flaming Ti: man 
(Mr., Mrs., etc.) (6) 





29. Space for a North African to turn round i: (4) 
A ddress... 30. Was a debtor but is a creditor (4) 
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H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD, 
LONDON, W.5 





SOLUTION TO No. 853. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which The winner of Crossword No. 85.: 1s 
appeared in the issue of May 31, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Fighting cock; 9, Remarking; 10, Inert; 11, Output; > : 
12, Shabbier; 13, Gospel; 15, Peep show; 18, Printing; 19, Caddis; Lt.-Col. F. Higson, 
KSrSs SSR 21, Kingsway; 23, Unable; 26, Moral; 27, Permitted; 28, Forest of Dean. 4 Pj : 
> - rg eedick —l, Furlong; 2, Gamut; 3, Turbulent; 4, Nail; 5, Cogwheel; 94, iccadilly, 
6, Climb; 7, Outgrow; 8, Relished; 14, Spinners; 16, Plaintiff; 17, Ensample; } 
18, Pikemen; 20, Sheldon; 22, Salvo; 24, Bathe; 25, Grit. ; hd London, S.W.] 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be leit, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising. literarv or pictorial matter whatsoeves. 
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Royal Seat 


UNRO & CO. Lrp. Materials 


of RESTALRIG, EDINBURGH 





FRENCH SPORTSWEAR LTD (Wholesale), 29, BRUTON ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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Right in every direction 
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p oa RAYON 
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f or loveliness 
that lasts 


I may be some little 
time yet before dresses 
and lingerie made from 
Courtaulds rayon are 
back in the shops in pre- 
1939 abundance. All the 
same we would remind 
those who were buying 
in the days of plenty to 
pass on to their younger 
sisters the advantages 
. of thinking in terms 
AA oof serviceable 
loveliness, 
which the SSS. 7 al Vite ri 

Péested ied ser 

Quality” is 
mark en- 
sures. 
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Sethi 
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SKIRTS—SLACKS 
SUEDE COATS 
SUITS 


From good _ stores 
everywhere. 





K 
Look for this Label 


in every garment 


x 
,ae Me 
Res: as 


PHILLIPS & CO., 12, Princes St., Hanover Square, LONDON, W.1 
(Wholesale only) Telephone : Mayfair 4482/3 
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Ann Todd is another lovely actress who wears Clarks shoes. 
Well-known to theatregoers, Miss Todd attained film 


fame overnight, both here and in America, with her recent 


exquisite performance as Francesca in ‘ The Seventh Veil.’ 


MADE BY ©. & J. CLARK LTD. (Wholesale only), STREET. SOMERSET AND BY CLARKS (IRELAND) LTD., DUNDALK. 





